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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It Could Have Happened 


Only in America 


Visitors to our shores usually are pleasantly 
surprised by the efficiency and availability 
of American telephone service. 


Calls go through promptly and clearly, 
millions of people in all walks of life have 
telephones, and the cost is small. 


The fact that Americans themselves are 
seldom surprised by these things is a tribute 
to the growing excellence of the service. 


This efficiency and economy are no acci- 
dent. They have resulted largely from the 
way the Bell System is organized, and 
through its large-scale programs of research 
and improvement. 


No other telephone system in the world 





can begin to match this country’s service — 





either in terms of facilities or operating efh- 





ciency. It could have happened only in 





America, under the American free enterprise 





system. 
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EXT month’s issue will contain 

one of the most illusive articles 
to appear in AMERICAN BUSINESS 
in years. It was a regular will-o’- 
the-wisp to find and even then will 
be just half what it was planned 
to be. 

About two years ago I was in a 
subscriber’s office, making a one- 
man survey of reader preferences 
and needs. “Yes,’”’ he replied to a 
question of mine, “I do have an 
idea for an article I think would 
interest and instruct readers: 
What’s the score with psychological 
tests these days? Our company 
uses them, our personnel manager 
swears by them. But how reliable 
are they?” 

This was shortly after the pub- 
lication of “‘The Organization Man” 
by William H. Whyte, Jr., which 
—‘‘opinionated sociology” or not— 
had a profound impact on many 
management men, especially on 
those who read it. 

The suggested article aroused my 
interest. After we exchanged ideas 
for a while, the reader and I con- 
cluded that the best article of all 
would actually be a written debate 
between a man who thought tests 
were a good thing and one who 
loathed them. 

The debate proved hard to ar- 
range. It was not too difficult to 
line up someone to present the 
affirmative point of view. I ap- 
proached the best-qualified author- 
ity I knew of, Lyle M. Spencer, 
president of Science Research As- 
sociates, and he accepted the chal- 
lenge with alacrity. 


Missing Manuscripts 


Several people agreed to write 
the negative argument but as 
months passed and manuscripts 
failed to materialize, one by one 
these would-be debaters had to be 
scratched. Finally a candidate was 
found who did produce a manu- 
script, two of them in fact, but the 
other editors shared my fear that 
he made the wrong case on the 
wrong grounds for the wrong rea- 
sons. Mr. Spencer would tear his 


arguments to shreds in the rebuttal. 

Well, almost two years have 
passed since the reader first sug- 
gested the article. Not very good 
delivery. At an editorial conference 
just last week we finally decided to 
let Mr. Spencer go to the rostrum 
by himself. He agreed and will 
raise all the objections one hears 
about tests, state them as strongly 
as he can, and then refute them as 
strongly as he can. If any of you 
want to take up the cudgel against 
tests, we’ll welcome your manu- 
scripts. In the meantime we will 
be prospecting about for someone 
to state the case against tests. 

My own opinion, for what it’s 
worth, is that tests can play a 
helpful role in employee selection 
and upgrading. But they do pose a 
definite danger: They can become 
a crutch to too-dependent execu- 
tives. This was demonstrated not 
long ago by Dr. Ross Stagner, 
chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit. At a conference 
of personnel managers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Professor Stag- 
ner warned that high-pressure 
salesmen were hoodwinking many 
personnel managers with fake psy- 
chological tests. 


Professor's Hoax 


The conferees were skeptical and 
quite sure that they would not be 
fooled. So Professor Stagner gave 
them a test, but instead of return- 
ing the scores based on the test, 
submitted a profile based on sen- 
tences taken from astrology charts 
and other nonsense. The personnel 
managers were asked to evaluate 
how closely this profile approxi- 
mated their own personalities. Of 
68 men, 50 percent rated this hoax 
test as “an amazingly accurate 
over-all picture” of their personali- 
ties; another 40 percent thought 
them ‘good.’ 

Psychological tests, like sharp 
tools and loaded firearms, should 
only be used by people who know 
how to use them. 

Read all about it next month. 


Chonbs 2. TeRnaos 
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Today’s most practical approach 
to data processing 


Up-to-the-minute control of costs, inventory, 
payroll, order and sales analysis etc. Now you 
can get that control without great cost or com- 
plexity—with the easy-to-use machines of the 
new Automatic Keysort System. 


Automatic Keysort is today’s only data process- 
ing system that provides for automatic creation 
and processing of original records. Speeding 
vital day-to-day and long-range facts essential to 
sound management, this unique system fits easily 
into your present operations ...is highly flexible 
to future growth and expansion. 


With the Automatic Keysort System businesses 
and service organizations of every size can now 
enjoy fast, accurate data processing on either a 
centralized or decentralized basis. Without re- 
strictive, complex procedures. Without special- 
ized personnel. And at remarkably low cost. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Representative will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Phone him, 
or write us for brochure S-500. Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. In Canada: The McBee Company, 
Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16. 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 

KEYSORT 
SYSTEM 


















Keysort Data Punch simultane 

ously code-notches and imprints 
original records with required in- 
formation for rapid mechanical 
sorting into desired classifications 


Keysort Tabulating Punch auto- 
matically code-punches quantities 
and amounts as a by-product of 
establishing control totals...then 
automatically tabulates thes« 
proven records after Keysorting 





























Results are summarized di- 
rect from original records to 
Unit Analysis reports for 
greatest accuracy. Manage- 
ment gets the comparative 
information it needs on time 


ROYAL M‘BEE :- 02/2 processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Introduce Your Friends ‘- 


To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


PEEL ALP | 
To the Editor: Please send a FREE 


copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Taha rrom READERS 


Shoes and Secretaries 


The personnel manager of our office 
has passed around for us to read the 
article in your August 1959 issue by 
Ruth Dreischmeyer. 

We read it and we are disappointed 
in you and your magazine, and we 
have recommended that our company 
cancel the subscription. 

The article is ill-chosen, smart- 
alecky, superficially prepared, and 
supports the suspicion that the author 
by implication has been the Goddess 
of Observation enthroned on a seat 
of judgment which perhaps has be- 
come a bit intemperate at times. 
Since all of us are human and cannot 
achieve the art of perfection which 
she has so graciously attained, it is 
submitted that an alternative would 
be to: 


1. “Muzzle Mazie” 
2. “Silence Susie” 
3. “Berate Bertha” 


4. “Modernize Mabel” 

5. “Mutilate Margie” 

6. “Bounce Billie” 

7. “Rout Rosalie” and 

8. “Assassinate the Secretary.” 


Perhaps the conclusion of No. 8 
may be the cure for the other seven. 
Perhaps, perhaps.—Mary Gross, 
Elizabeth R. Carney, Betty Game- 
field, Sylvia Cohen, Louise Mather, 
Esther Horndorffer (Let’s burn the 
article!), Karen Werth (Yeh! Let’s!), 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Your personnel manager asked you to try 
on this shoe. Do you think it is fair to blame 
Miss Dreischmeyer because it apparently 
pinches? 


Cost of a Business Letter 


I would appreciate some informa- 
tion about a report on a survey of 
letter creation costs which appeared 
in AMERICAN BusINEss for May 1957, 
and which I have since seen reprinted 
several times. 

You give a total letter cost and 
then give the costs broken down for 
several component factors. I would 
like to know how you arrived at the 
relationship of the factors for filing, 
mailing and overhead costs to the 
total cost given. These relationships 
seem to be inconsistent to those given 
in an earlier report on this same 
subject in AMERICAN BUSINESS.— 
BELDEN MENKUsS, records officer, The 
Sunday School Board of the Southern 





Baptist Convention, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


The figures given in the chart were the 
result of a study made among typical busi- 
nesses in a wide variety of industries. 


Busy Housekeeper 


The Broadcasting Service of the 
U. S. Information Agency would like 
to secure permission to make radio 
use of material contained in the arti- 
cle “The World’s Busiest House- 
keeper,” by Don Wharton, which 
appeared in the July issue of Reader’s 
Digest, and is condensed from AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. 

This would be used in connection 
with our noncommercial broadcasts 
to and within worldwide areas, ex- 
clusive of the United States.—EveLYN 
EISENSTADT, Chief, Copyright Clear- 
ance Section, Broadcasting Service, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pleased and proud. 


Missing Noise Meter . 


In your June issue there was an 
item which frankly has us puzzled, 
since it credited to us a device to 
measure noise hazards—and no one 
here has ever heard of it. 

In anticipation of inquiries on this 
item, would it be possible for you 
to tell us who actually does make the 
device; or if by some chance the 
information did come from some- 
where within 3M, could you indicate 
its source?—-Davip FARKELL, Product 
News Supervisor, Minnesota Mining 
é& Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


An editor's error credited the develop- 
ment of this palm-sized noise meter to 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
the new-product development record of which 
is impressive as it stands. The noise survey 
meter was actually developed by the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Antique Tools 


You performed a service to your 
readers when you published Marilyn 
French’s eye-opening article on the 
damage that antique office equipment 
does to office morale and production. 
Preoccupied with our own problems 
and somewhat removed from the 
office “production line,” we execu- 
tives can forget that business ma- 
chines are office tools and that old 
tools can be worse than none at all. 
M. T. BIRMINGHAM, JR., production 
director, Street & Smith, New York, 
New York. 
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15 Steps to Creativity 


HE motives, values, and operat- 
ing philosophy of management 
in regard to creative research can 
act either as catalysts that release, 
or as blocks that stifle and crush, 
potential creativity in an organiza- 
tion.” This is one of the basic 
conclusions of a new study, “Com- 
pany Climate and Creativity,” pre- 
pared by Deutsch and Shea, Inc., 
technical manpower consultants. 
The study indicates a series of 15 
steps which management can take 
to eliminate “barriers to crea- 
tivity.” 
These steps are: 
1. Learn to understand creative 
people. 
2. Learn to understand the na- 
ture of creativity and the creative 
process. 


3. Provide motivation; be aware 
of the incentives needed for cre- 
ative effort. 


4. Recognize the importance of 
creative research in industry. 


5. Allow research an important 
part in management’s long-term 
plans. 

6. Establish a receptive and co- 
operative climate. Have faith in 
research people; provide moral sup- 
port and respect. 


7. Provide recognition for ideas 


and accomplishments—give ade-" 


quate rewards. 


8. Provide personal recognition; 
dignify the basic scientist or re- 
searcher. 


9. Have an open-minded “Let’s 
go further” attitude. Accept the 
long-range goals of research and 
recognize the researcher’s dedica- 
tion to his science, 


10. Keep the _ organizational 
structure flexible. Provide re- 
searchers with areas of freedom 
and self-direction. 


11. Recognize that informality 
and freedom are necessary for 
spontaneous creative thought; 
avoid over-regimentation. 


12. Know how to select creative 
personnel; bring together people 
who stimulate each other. 

13. Seek out, develop, and en- 
courage those who have creative 
ability. 

14. Maintain open commuunica- 
tions channels up and down. 

15. By daily actions, constantly 
and consistently reflect the sin- 
cerity of the company’s published 
objectives and policies. 
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Sooner wash dishes than fold? 

















| Model FH Folding Machine. 


| combined folder 


| folds and stuffs up 


| to 500 invoices, letters, 


The Model 3300-FH 
is a new small 


and inserter... 


etc., in 8 minutes. 





Many girls would—rather than folding 
paper! Hand folding interrupts work flow; 
is tedious and monotonous—keeps girls 
from more productive work, and at today’s 
pay scales, costs too much. 

Now hand folding isn’t necessary! Even 
for correspondence, the little Pitney-Bowes 
FH Folding Machine soon pays for itself 
in any office. 

The FH will fold assorted or uniform 
mail as fast as you feed it. With optional 
automatic feed, it can handle 100 letters a 
minute. Makes eight kinds of folds. Easy 
to set—just move two knobs for fold sizes 
wanted. Even folds multiple sheets—loose 
or stapled. Takes most standard weights 
and finishes of paper, in sizes from 3 by 3 
to 82 by 14 inches. 

Small, portable, one FH will work for 
many departments. Can be used by any- 
body. Costs less than a standard typewriter. 
Larger model FM folds up to 19,000 sheets 
an hour. 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration—no obligation. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of current postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Es vp. = 


| PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 


= . | 2122 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn 
= PITNEY-BOWES Folding | Send free CZ booklet on PB Folding and | 
. z | Inserting Machines postal rate chart | 
— & Inserting Machines | von. 
~ Made by the originator of the Address | 
postage meter . . . branch offices | 
in 121 cities, coast to coast. hd EE ee en 
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Plans become “‘Jobs-in-Work’’ quicker 
when MAC supplies the Control Panels! 





1:00 P.M. WEDNESDAY: Panels wired 9:00 A.M. THURSDAY: Rush job in work . 





Thousands of TAB installations now use MAC Control Panels because: 


© Orders shipped same day they’re received. 

@ Frames of aluminum-lightness, in alloys that 
give near-steel strength. 

© Metal edges buffed satiny-smooth to eliminate 
cuts and splinters in handling. 

® Closer tolerances at joints of machined parts 
for greater sturdiness, surer fit. 

© Polished, non-smudging finish on all frames. 

@ Standard covers of aluminum for additional 
lightness. 

e A 402-3 Self-Contacting (jack-less) Panel, General Offices: High Point, North Carolina 


which offers new advantages. < 
® Unconditionally guaranteed. West Coast Office and Warehouse: 
San Francisco, California 

















No Excise Tax when you 
buy MAC Panels or Wires! 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR CALL YOUR MAC REPRESENTATIVE TODAY! 
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PROFIT PLANNING AND CONTROL 


UR profit planning department 

exists to take a forward look 

at all areas of the business that 

can affect operating profit; return 

on investment; and the sound, 
healthy growth of the company. 

Like all other activities of the 
controller’s division at the H. J. 
Heinz Company, this department 
seeks to guide and co-ordinate 
rather than attempt to run the 
business on a line-authority basis. 

The program recognizes that 
profit planning and control are the 
means by which co-ordinated busi- 
ness objectives are set and yard- 
sticks established to measure ac- 
complishment. “Participation” is 
the key word. This means that 
each division and department 
plans the activities for which it 
will be responsible, within the 
broad framework of company poli- 
cies and profit and growth objec- 
tives. 

These plans are established in 
forecasts that are carefully pre- 
pared estimates of the level and 
direction of activity expected to 
prevail in respect to each function 
of the business, during the budg- 
eted period. The accomplishment 
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AT HEINZ 


BY R. Burt Gookin 
Comptroller 
H. J. Heinz Co. 


Guiding and co-ordinating 
the sound, healthy growth 
of a world-wide organiza- 
tion is the task of the profit 
planning department of the 
H. J. Heinz Co. Through an- 
nual profit planning and 
flexible long-term growth 
and development forecasts, 
Heinz is able to see where 
it is and where it is going. 
These methods are de- 
scribed here by the com- 
pany’s comptroller. 


of these plans and objectives is as- 
signed to the various levels and 
segments of management by 
means of budgets and standards of 
performance. These become the 
bench marks against which we 
measure progress or lack of it. 

The program is developed in 
considerable detail for each fiscal 
year. Every item and function 
that can affect our profit is spelled 
out by those responsible, because 
the strongest foundation of a suc- 
cessful profit program (for the 
short run, at least) is an organized 
procedure for planning the com- : 
pany’s operations by extending 
the budget principle to every item 
of income and outgo in the profit- 
and-loss statement, as well as the 
balance-sheet items. The result 
should give a planned net profit 
that is not merely a neatly con- 
structed statement of figures but 
an expression of the carefully 
planned activities of management 
—a composite of many ideas co- 
ordinated in an organized plan of 
action. 

The fiscal-year profit program is 
developed by accounting months 
for all factors and for some ele- 
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Figure 1 


























































































































































































































PROFIT BUDGET PREPARATION FLOW CHART P. & L. BUDGET 
STATEMENT 
OBJECTIVES SALES BUDGET 
Review VOLUME | PRICE | DISC. 
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7 3 y 
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5 STAMDARD-PRICES. 
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evenvans 19 7 | & WICOME TAXES 
“ MISC. EXP. 
AND INCOME 
ITEMS AMD OPERATING INCOME 71 
INCOME TAXES BEFORE & AFTER TAXES 


ments, such as sales, on a weekly 
basis. Once the fiscal-year plan has 
been developed, refined, and ap- 
proved by the board of directors, 
it is not changed during the year. 
It becomes a rather rigid measur- 
ing stick against which we com- 
pare operating results, develop 
variances where they occur, high- 
light causes, and estimate their 
effect on the planned profit. 

Although the approved plan is 
the measuring rod for the year, 
revised profit projections are pre- 
pared several times throughout 
the year to give a perspective of 
the influence on profits, by major 
variances from budget. Such pro- 
jective analyses aid management 
in deciding what may be done 
about such influences, 

In addition to the fiscal-year op- 
erating program, the company 
also prepares a five-year profit and 
capital forecast. It is revised year- 
ly, and obviously is not developed 
in the same scope and detail. This 
forecast embraces such factors as 
planned sales growth, profit im- 
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provement, major capital expendi- 
tures, working capital require- 
ments, capital needs, etc. It re- 
cords in statistical form, for com- 
parative review, longer-term- 
growth-development plans and 
forces a current appraisal of 
where we are heading. It helps to 
highlight, while there is sufficient 
time for thorough study and ap- 
praisal, important problems that 
may confront us in the future. The 
long-range forecast is flexible and 
fluid from year to year, and is ad- 
justed for changing conditions and 
new factors as they are recog- 
nized. Nevertheless, it is constant- 
ly aimed toward well-established, 
long-range objectives and prin- 
ciples. 

Only after we have determined 
by means of our long-range fore- 
cast where we hope to go, and how 
we hope to get there, can we de- 
velop a more specific and detailed 
plan of action for the coming fis- 
cal year. 

The primary role of the profit 
planning department in the devel- 














opment of the company’s profit 
program is that of co-ordinating 
the various divisional and depart- 
mental plans into an over-all and 
integrated company profit pro- 
gram and to see that it is consist- 
ent and in harmony with basic 
company objectives and policies. 
We have the responsibility of for- 
mulating the techniques and meth- 
ods whereby the program can be 
developed and implemented in an 
orderly and organized manner. We 
also assist, in every way that we 
can, each division and department 
in planning and developing its re- 
spective budgets and _ standards. 
We supply and interpret historical 
and statistical information that 
will aid and guide it. 

Figure 1 indicates the major 
steps involved in preparing the 
annual profit plan. The right side 
of the chart indicates the form of 
the final-profit forecast. Costs are 
divided between variable and non- 
variable (on a_ direct costing 
basis), which we have found to be 
of considerable value in develop- 
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ing alternative forecasts using dif- 
ferent volume assumptions. 

These profit-planning figures are 
broken down by months and ac- 
tual results are compared against 
plans, and variances developed. 
Such comparisons are reviewed by 
the operating committee at a regu- 
lar monthly meeting where all sig- 
nificant variances are discussed in 
detail. The main features of the 
comparisons are: (1) the direct 
costing approach of dividing costs 
between variable and nonvariable 
and (2) dividing the variances 
among the primary factors that 
influence profits—namely volume, 
selling price, and unit costs. 

Each of the lines on the profit 
statement is supported by one or 
more detailed analysis statements. 
One of the more important vari- 
ables is the unit purchase price of 
ingredient materials. Any signifi- 
cant change in unit purchase 
prices may call for an adjustment 
of finished goods selling prices if 
competitive conditions will permit 
a revision. 


Five-Year Projections 


In addition to the detailed profit 
budget for one year, we make up 
similar plans for capital expendi- 
tures, inventories, and cash; and 
compare actual monthly results 
against these plans. All of these 


items are projected on a five-year. 


basis, though in somewhat less de- 
tail. These projections are the 
nucleus of our long-range plan- 
ning and are the end results of a 
great deal of discussion, adapta- 
tion, and change. These plans are 
revised each year and probably 
are most useful in focusing atten- 
tion to the future, and, more 
directly, in aiding cash planning 
and related determination of the 
amount and type of financing to 
be employed. 

Closely related to the profit 
planning department is our cost 
estimating department, which per- 
forms services directly for every 
division of the business. For ex- 
ample—all data relating to new 
varieties or changes to existing 
varieties are collected and proc- 
essed in this department and dis- 
tributed to various interested de- 
partments in other divisions. The 
product development department 
of the research and quality con- 
trol division usually issues cost es- 
timate requests of this nature. 

We are frequently called on by 
the purchasing division to prepare 
break-even charts on the purchase 
of raw vs. processed ingredients. 
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Sometimes our buyers want to 
know the relative economics of 
purchasing a partially processed 
material as against doing the 
processing ourselves. 


Production Planning 


In special cases our production 
planning department, in conjunc- 
tion with the manufacturing divi- 
sion, will want to know the best 
production location alternative to 
existing scheduled plans to attain 
the lowest customer-delivered 
direct cost. This involves an eval- 
uation of relative availability and 
prices of raw materials, direct pro- 
duction costs, and freight to cus- 
tomer. 

Occasionally our sales division 
will ask for the comparative eco- 
nomics of transshipping some mer- 
chandise, where a limited supply 
has become inequitably distrib- 
uted, vs. producing the item out 
of higher market-priced ingredi- 
ents. 

The transportation and ware- 
housing division will want to know 
the economics of owning vs. leas- 
ing of delivery trucks, branch dis- 
tributing warehouses, and mate- 
rials handling equipment. 

We recently entered into a pro- 
gram, on a trial basis, of furnish- 
ing cars to salesmen; this involved 
the study of owning vs. leasing. 

One important part of cost es- 
timating work is analyzing pro- 
posed capital expenditure appro- 
priations to determine the esti- 
mated return on capital employed 
and hence the relative desirability 
of the proposals. We feel that the 
discounted cash-flow method of 
analyzing return on investment is 
one of the best possible approaches 
in this important field of review- 
ing capital projects. We believe 
that ‘this has the major advantages 
of forcing estimating well into the 
future—which is the action ac- 
tually taken when a capital asset 
is purchased. Also, the method 
produces a specific rate of return 
on capital that can be compared 
to other project returns to deter- 
mine relative desirability and 
against the over-all return of the 
total business. 


New-Product Evolution 


Figure 2 shows a typical cost 
estimate request to indicate the 
co-ordination, planning, and fol- 
low-up features of the cost esti- 
mating department’s role in new- 
product development. 

There are four major hubs to 


this chart, indicated by the 
squares down the middle. The 
lines running into the top square 
represent ideas for new or revised 
products flowing in, or being gen- 
erated by one of the product man- 
agers. He will work closely with 
sales research and pricing depart- 
ments to estimate realistic, realiz- 
able sales volume at varying sell- 
ing price levels. Product develop- 
ment then issues a formal cost es- 
timate request which is cleared 
with the new-product screening 
committee and experimental kit- 
chens to determine the product’s 
acceptability as a quality item 
that will promote the balance of 
our product line. Manufacturing 
division clears the request for fit- 
ting into the production schedule. 
Next, the industrial and process 
engineers go to work as a team to 
develop the least-costly process. 
New equipment, changes in plant 
layout, estimated labor costs are 
factors which they develop. Also, 
they will determine the operating 
departments in which production 
will occur or indicate that entirely 
new cost centers must be devel- 
oped. Cost estimating then re- 
ceives data, comments, estimates, 
and opinions from all these points 
and assembles and processes the 
data into a finished estimate. Em- 
phasis is placed on developing ac- 
curate and factual information. 


Three Weekly Reports 


These estimates are accom- 
panied by observations or recom- 
mendations as to selling price, al- 
ternate production locations, basis 
of determining all cost, ingredient 
alternatives, and the possible in- 
fluence that sales of a new or al- 
tered variety may have on the 
sales of similar varieties. 

Three of the departments in- 
volved in this interrelation make 
weekly reports of jobs in process 
to give management perspective 


and control over this entire area. :: 


Product development  depart- 
ment’s report indicates the pri- 
ority ranking of all open projects. 

Industrial engineering’s report 
indicates the degree of progress 
that is being made at the factory 
level and /or home office engineer- 
ing department. It helps cost esti- 
mating in determining the ap- 
proximate remaining elapsed time 
before a cost estimate can be com- 
pleted and helps us to indicate to 
source departments the projects 
that need expediting. Finally, cost 
estimating’s weekly report gives 
management the over-all picture 
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of open and uncompleted esti- 
mates. 

Cost estimating works with the 
product managers very closely and 
furnishes variety profit reports 
and much day-to-day exchange of 
ideas on product development and 
profitability. 

The sales accounting depart- 
ment provides another link be- 
tween the controller’s division and 
other divisions in H. J. Heinz 
Company planning and control op- 
erations. In this department are 
prepared all of the. consolidated 
sales statistical reports for the 
United States company. It also 
prepares consolidated reports of 
sales and expenses for all sales di- 
visions of every company—includ- 
ing the Heinz companies in Eng- 
land, Canada, and Australia—con- 
verting other currencies into U. S. 
dollars. 

The sales accounting manager 


has functional responsibility for 
the operation of each of the com- 
pany’s 60-odd sales branch offices 
located in the major cities of the 
United States. Traveling half of 
his time, he keeps in close touch 
with personnel in the sales offices 
as well as with the sales manage- 
ment field personnel. He keeps a 
sharp lookout for ways and means 
of improving office operations and 
collaborates with the head of our 
administrative research depart- 
ment, as well as with the trans- 
portation and warehousing divi- 
sion, to obtain information and 
make studies as to the most eco- 
nomical locations and operating 
methods for sales branch ware- 
houses, 

The general accounting depart- 
ment maintains the general books 
of the company. This includes pre- 
paring all major financial account- 
ing reports for the United States 
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company and combining these re- 
ports with affiliated-company fig- 
ures into consolidated financial 
statements. This department pro- 
vides the basic financial informa- 
tion used by our profit planning 
department in the preparation of 
all budget vs. actual performance 
statements. 

General accounting includes 
supervision of our home office tab- 
ulating department, which pre- 
pares a multiplicity of reports for 
all divisions of the business, to- 
gether with the major job of pre- 
paring our Pittsburgh factory 
payroll and all salaried payrolls 
within the company. Also in this 
group is our centralized accounts 
payable department. With the ex- 
ception of local payments for 
tomatoes and pickles, which are 
made by our factory locations, our 
accounts payable department 
makes most of the disbursements 
for the United States company. 
This department also keeps con- 
trol accounts for the sales branch 
accounting operation, and bills 
and receives invoices from and to 
our sales accounting offices located 
in the field. 


Electronic Data-Processing 
Department . 


Our electronic data-processing 
department (the name is now ad- 
ministrative research department) 
has been in existence since early 
1955. Two employees, who have 
had wide company experience, 
have worked in the _ electronic 
data-processing area to research 
ways and means of facilitating 
and improving our management 
planning, co-ordinating, and con- 
trol of operations. 

This group has completed a fea- 
sibility study which indicates that 
we have an economically sound 
application for a large-size com- 
puter. And a 10-man staff has pre- 
pared detailed procedures of six 
basic operations and has _pro- 
gramed these operations for appli- 
cation to a centralized large com- 
puter system. 

We have delayed installation of 
this system pending completion of 
a reorganization of a major func- 
tion of the United States business, 
which has progressed more slowly 
than anticipated; but we plan to 
go ahead with the installation as 
soon as practicable. This group 
has also considered the feasibility 
of connecting all of our physical 
locations with punched paper tape 
or other means of communicating 
detailed information, but we have 
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not decided on taking this step at 
the present time. 


Decentralized Cost System 


An important part of our plan- 
ning and control methods is 
our decentralized manufacturing 
standard cost system. Under this 
system, unit price standards are 
developed by the home office cost 
department; but all other stand- 
ards—such as ingredient yields, 
labor performance, and overhead 
spending—are developed at each 
factory. We have a basic philos- 
ophy that the personnel at each 
factory are best qualified to estab- 
lish these standards to reflect most 
accurately the best attainable re- 
sults under specific and individual 
factory conditions. The factory 
manager, production manager, 
controller, engineer, and other 
staff members participate in estab- 
lishing standards. 

Standards are reviewed in the 
home office by the manufacturing 
and comptroller’s divisions, but 
surprisingly few changes are re- 
quested. All standards are re- 
viewed and generally revised at 
least once a year. Unit prices are 
changed only once a year, but any 
other standards are revised if 
changes in equipment or other 
type of controllable revision is ef- 
fected. Revised consolidated cost 


sheets for each individual product . 


are prepared annually and are the 
basis of our cost of sales projection 
for the coming year. 

Daily reports on material yield 
and direct labor variations from 
standard are prepared for each 
factory departmental supervisor 
and frequent short staff meetings 
are held to discuss any persistent 
or large variations, either favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

Each month, the factory man- 
ager sends a factory operating 
statement and a letter explaining 
all significant variances from 
standards to the home office 
manufacturing and comptroller’s 
divisions. The cost accounting de- 
partment appraises these com- 
ments and communicates with the 
regional factory managers and 
factory controllers to best insure 
that unfavorable variances have 
been identified as to cause and cor- 
rected, and that the methods back 
of favorable variances may be 
passed on to other factories, if 
possible. 

This summarizes the activities 
of the controller’s division in plan- 
ning and control at H. J. Heinz. 

Profit responsibility within our 
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company rests on the vice-presi- 
dent of the United States opera- 
tions and the managing directors 
of the foreign affiliates. It is not 
delegated in any way to divisional 
operating heads, though each of 
these does have responsibility for 
proposing—for inclusion in our 
annual profit budget and longer- 
range profit plans—the type of 
performance he thinks his division 
can make. After all of these di- 
visional programs have been put 
together into a financial program, 
each head of a division is respon- 
sible for operating against the 
profit plan finally selected for his 
area. 

The executive committee retains 
general policymaking authority 
over each company, approves capi- 
tal expenditures over specified 
limits, and approves personnel 
changes to the division manager 
level. 

The executive committee (act- 
ing for the board of directors) is 
responsible for the _ satisfactory 
operation of each of the companies 
and reviews the specific written 
plans once a year, during April, 
just prior to the beginning of each 
fiscal year on May 1. These re- 
views consist of the managing 
director of each company and his 
comptroller presenting a_ profit 
budget for the coming year to the 
international executive committee 
at Pittsburgh. 


Tentative Profit Plans 


Also presented at this time are 
tentative profit plans for the next 
five years together with detailed 
cash flow statements for the com- 
ing year and broader statements 
for the succeeding five years. Each 
company is given one entire day 
to present its information, and the 
fifth day is used for a review of 
the consolidated operation by the 
entire board of directors. 

Supplementing these profit and 
cash budget reviews, are visits of 
all major division heads to various 
companies throughout each year. 
The frequency of these visits var- 
ies with the particular problems 
uppermost at each company, but 
some visits take place every year 
and many are of a general educa- 
tional nature. 

The operating committee is pri- 
marily a means of communication 
and discussion for the develop- 
ment and follow-up of new ideas. 
It keeps a very complete record of 
discussions and uses the record by 
subjects to follow up the perform- 
ance agreed upon at the operating 


committee meetings. This follow- 
up constitutes one of the most ef- 
fectual control procedures of the 
company. Each month the operat- 
ing committee meets to review a 
monthly comparison of actual 
profits vs. budgeted profits. Also 
included in these reviews are re- 
sults of cash planning vs. budgets, 
and the inventory picture vs. 
budgets. 


Letters to President 


Several other communication 
mechanisms contribute significant- 
ly to management planning and 
profit control in our company. 
Each division holds a weekly staff 
meeting that lasts two or three 
hours or all day. 

The division manager of each 
operating unit of the company 
prepares an annual letter to the 
president, summarizing his results, 
accomplishments, and failures of 
the past year, and outlining his 
plans and hopes for the coming 
year. The letters are largely nar- 
rative, rather than statistical, in 
nature. Their preparation involves 
a period of self-examination by 
the writer. 

Obviously, it is necessary for 
the writers of these reports to 
have formulated some plans for 
the future before they can de- 
scribe them to the president. 

The president characteristically 
reviews each letter—first, alone; 
and later with its writer. This re- 
view gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discuss with the writer 
all the operations under his super- 
vision and to inform him of the 
company policies and plans that 
will affect his future operations. 
Supervisors at lower levels in the 
organization prepare similar let- 
ters to their immediate superiors. 
The superiors utilize the letters 
for reporting to the president and 
for discussion with the writers 
for clarification of each area of 
operation. 

It is relatively easy to become 
so engrossed in the tools and 
techniques of profit planning as to 
lose sight of their real value. This 
is not in their physical qualities or 
mechanics but in the analysis re- 
quired in their development and 
use, Perfect or imperfect, these 
standards have been of immeasur- 
able value in defining throughout 
our organization a clearer concept 
of what constitutes a job well 
done. 

And this, of course, is one of the 


prerequisites of good manage- 
ment. END 
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SECRETARIES 


Take Busman's 


HE typical delegate to the re- 

cent convention of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association 
filled more pages in her shorthand 
notebook than she would have if 
she had remained back at the of- 
fice. 

It was a working convention, 
featuring practical forums, dem- 
onstrations, and instructive lec- 
tures. 

There were 1,080 secretaries in 
Miami Beach, Fla., for this, the 
14th annual convention of the as- 
sociation formed to upgrade secre- 
tarial standards and performance. 
Its 20,000 members make it the 
world’s largest association of 
businesswomen in one profession. 

In addition to NSA’s annual se- 
lection of the “Secretary of the 
Year,” the convention inaugu- 
rated another competition, this 
one to find the ‘“Best-Dressed 
Working Woman.” Association 
business was conducted, new 
friendships made and old ones ce- 
mented. And there was the usual 
bragging about the bosses—whose 
interest in the NSA was evidenced 
by the large number of companies 
paying their secretaries’ expenses, 
part or all. 

Other important features were 
the election and installation of of- 
ficers, workshops, reports on ma- 
jor projects like the Institute for 
Certifying Professional Secretaries 
and the NSA Home Fund, and an 
“At Your Service” panel. 

The annual “At Your Service” 
panel might well be copied by 
other business groups that feel an 
informed membership is an active, 
loyal membership. This panel con- 
sisted of the association officers 
and executive secretary and the 
dean of the CPS Institute. For 90 
minutes, the floor was open to any 
member who wanted to ask any 
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question about NSA projects, poli- 
cies, or procedures. 

Inquisitive members lined up at 
several microphones throughout 
the room to present their queries. 
The moderator directed each ques- 
tion to the board member best 
qualified to answer it. No holds 
were barred, and only two ques- 
tions could not be answered off the 
cuff. The board promised to find 
the answers to these stumpers and 
provide them later. 

Professor George Wagoner of 
the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville, Tenn., who is dean of 
the CPS Institute, announced that 


245 secretaries, including one man, 
had passed the 1959 CPS exam 
given in May. This brings the total 
of Certified Professional Secre- 
taries to 1,711, which includes 
four male secretaries. 

Aim of the CPS program, begun 
in 1950, is to give secretarial work 
professional status. The certificate 
is an employer’s guarantee that 
the secretary who holds this rat- 
ing is qualified to fill a top-level 
position in her field. It shows that 
she has passed a stiff two-day, 12- 
hour exam, covering Human Rela- 
tions, Business Law, Business Ad- 
ministration, Secretarial Account- 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan of Brooklyn, N. Y., is crowned ‘Secretary of the Year"’ 
by Miss Clare H. Jennings, CPS, of Chicago, 1957-9 president. Second-place 
winner is Miss Julie Lawler (left) of Lansing, Mich.; and third place went to 
Miss Agnes Brown, CPS, (right) of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BY Marilyn French 


ing, Secretarial Skills, and Secre- 
tarial Procedures. 


Lively Comment, Dead Letters 


A variety of forums offered 
something for everyone at the con- 
vention. Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, act- 
ing head of the Department of 
English at Florida Southern Col- 
lege in Lakeland, Fla., discussed 
“General Semantics.” Dr. Parker 
hit home with a remark that “the 
tone has gone out of business let- 
ter writing. Very frequently, busi- 
ness letters are dead things. They 
stimulate no reaction. The expres- 


sion of the writer’s attitude to--- 


ward the reader is an important 
aspect of semantics. Aim is impor- 
tant today—what’s the aim of 
your statement?” 

“Failure in human relationships 
is a reason for mental illness,”’ Dr. 
Mordecai Haber, clinical director, 
South Florida State Hospital, Hol- 
lywood, Fla., warned the women. 
“You have to have mental health 
to get the most satisfaction out of 
your job and your life. To fail to 
function as a whole person brings 
on mental illness.” 

Dr. Haber reported that 1 mil- 
lion people are hospitalized each 
year for mental treatment and an- 
other 400,000 are treated by psy- 
chiatrists or at clinics. He esti- 
mated that an additional 10 per- 
cent of our population—17.5 mil- 
lion people—could and would 
benefit from psychiatric care. 

Symptoms of poor mental 
health, he pointed out, are “a de- 
sire for more sleep, indicating the 
craving to ‘stay in the crib’; a 
change from social to isolated 
drinking; unexplained loss of 
weight; increased expression and 
acting-out of prejudices; phobias 
and obsessions; daydreaming, a 
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Mrs. Arlene D. Reid of Cincinnati, Ohio, won the first 
‘“Best-Dressed Working Woman" award 


withdrawal from reality; being 
easily frustrated; antisocial tend- 
encies—antisocial people fill our 
prisons.” 

Dr. Haber concluded: “The 
mentally healthy person does not 
deny his own wishes, but he con- 
centrates on the interests and 
needs of others and on things out- 
side himself. He can be reason- 
ably aggressive when the need 
arises, but he does not need to 
push other people around. He ex- 
periences anxiety, but he can cope 
with it. (Incessant worry is a 
form of mental illness.) He is 
honest with himself. He is satis- 
fied with a score of 90 when the 
perfect, unattainable score is 200. 

“The mature person can wait 
for the satisfaction of his needs 
and look at the long-term view. He 
knows his immediate desires are 
short-lived.” 

Two other forums showed how 
the secretary’s role has enlarged 
over the years. Mrs. Pauline 


Peters, CPS, secretary to the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Pollock 
Paper Corporation, Dallas, Texas, 
discussed the supervisory work of 
the secretary. Many secretaries in 
the audience have assistants or 
double as office managers; others 
have ambitions to become super- 
visors. 

George Demeter, Boston attor- 
ney and parliamentarian for the 
convention, acquainted secretaries 
with their rights as members of 
any organization. A highlight of 
his talk was the portion on “How 
to set up organization bylaws in 
10 minutes,”” The information was 
useful since many secretaries 
work on corporate minutes and/or 
work for men who are active in 
business and civic organizations. 

Another interesting program 
was the selection of a member as 
NSA’s Secretary of the Year. Edu- 
cation, business experience, and 
NSA activities counted heavily in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HERE was once a time when we expected no more 

from our accounting operation than tight control 
and recording of disbursements, accounts receivable, 
and the other bookkeeping functions. 

What more, you may ask, can be demanded? 

We at the Automatic Canteen Company of America 
have learned that a great deal more can be obtained, 
obtained easily and inexpensively as by-products of 
the required operations. Through a punched-card 
machine accounting system we have attained near- 
perfect control (better than 99.999 percent) of dis- 
bursements made for our 87 branches throughout the 
country. With by-products of this and other routine 
accounting steps, we also obtain check-reconciliation 
documents, inventory-control data, and other informa- 
tion sufficient to prepare profit-and-loss statements 
for every one of our 87 branches soon after the end 
of every one of our four-week accounting periods. 

The by-products are almost as useful as the 
products! 


30-Year Growth of Automatic Canteen Co. 


Before examining the system in depth and detail, 
some information about our company might prove 
instructive. Automatic Canteen Company of America, 
a 30-year-old organization, pioneered the development 
of reputable, reliable, automatic vending. It is now 
fully integrated in its operations, serving as a retail 
operator, wholesale distributor, as well as a manu- 
facturer of vending equipment. Total income for the 
fiscal year 1958 totaled $117,535,189, with earnings 
before Federal taxes of $6,276,076. Rapid growth of 
our own business, augmented by acquisition of the 
Rowe Corporation in 1955, has led our sales to in- 
crease from only $48,841,373 in 1954. 

The company, which has earned a profit in every 
year since operations were begun in 1929, developed 
the first selective candy-vending machine in 1932. This 


After check has been typed in branch payables opera- 
tion, it is placed in card-punch portion of the Typewriter 
Card-Punch unit (left) and its information is punched in 
(by duplicating punches in the reconciliation card). This 
makes machine reconciliation at a later date simple 
and accurate 











Canteen vendor offered a selection of five differ- 
ent candy bars, and was found to produce three to five 
times the sales volume of a single-variety machine in 
the same location. 

In 1939 the company introduced soft-drink vending 
machines that used paper cups. 

It now provides many product vendors with a wide 
variety of cold and hot beverages, sandwiches, soup, 
ice cream, candy, pastry, and cigarettes. Chances are 
good that you have our Canteens in your own office 
and plant. In addition to our 87 branches, sales and 
service are provided by about 110 distributors, some 
with as many as 30 dealers of their own. 


Chicago Headquarters, 87 Branches 


Our new accounting system has permitted us to 
establish tight operating control over these widely 
dispersed branch and distributor outlets. 

A major share of our accounts-payable is disbursed 
in behalf of the 87 Automatic Canteen branches. From 
our national headquarters in the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago, we pay for branch expenses incurred on 
a local level. These expenses include such items as 
local purchases of merchandise for vending machines, 
payments for truck-operating expenses, costs for 
servicemen’s uniforms, and payment of various bills— 
telephone, postage, stationery, insurance, and so forth. 
Prompt payment of these items is plainly quite vital 
for day-to-day branch operations. 

With a single International Business Machines Type- 
writer-Card Punch, one operator produces: (1) the 
check itself; (2) the bank reconciliation card; (3) 
enough cards to permit complete distribution to ex- 
pense and ledger accounts; and (4) a four-part voucher 
set comprising the necessary paperwork for complete 
distribution. 


Unit Punches Reconciliation Card 


The payment check is placed in the typewriter 
carriage in front of the four-part voucher form. As 
the check is typed, a card-punch unit linked electrically 
to the typewriter simultaneously punches a reconcilia- 
tion card. When all necessary information has been 
typed on the check, the operator inserts it in the card- 
punch unit, which promptly punches into the check 
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—automatically 


BY 7. M. Kobza 


Treasurer 


Automatic Canteen Company of America 


Automatic Canteen Company 
of America, a nationwide 
organization with 87 
branches, used only one 
machine and one operator 
to disburse more than $12 
million in accounts payable 
last year. This complex 
operation was made possible 
through the use of the mod- 
ern punched-card data- 
processing installation 
described here. 


the same information received seconds before from the 
typewriter. Now the check contains coded information 
in the form of punched holes as well as the typewritten 
information. It can be read by both machine and the 
human eye. 


Typewriter Card-Punch Breaks Bottleneck 


Once the check has been coded with punched 
information, the forms in the typewriter are advanced 
and the operator types in a line-by-line breakdown of 
the items for which payment is being made. At the 
same time, the card-punch unit is automatically pre- 
paring an item card for every line on the typewritten 
document. 

These detail cards subsequently will be used to 
create a zero balance with the check summary, thus 
establishing close control over disbursements. Later 
these cards are used as data-source cards in preparing 
branch profit-and-loss statements and other statistical 
reports. 
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Prior to the installation of the Typewriter Card- 
Punch, our checks were written in our bookkeeping 
department, as is common in many accounting opera- 
tions. A separate card-punching step was required to 
translate information written on the checks into data 
digestible by our machine-accounting equipment. This 
occupied the time of three card-punch operators and 
machines, creating one of our biggest data-processing 
bottlenecks. 


One Operator Produces 40,000 Checks 


With our present system, one operator turns out even 
more work than before, three times faster than was 
possible before. This speed and low cost constitute one 
of the most attractive features of the accounts payable 
operation. One card-punch operator produced all 
40,000 checks required for these payables last year, a 
total disbursement of about $12,750,000! By-products 
were 160,000 distribution and check-reconciliation 
cards. She also completed 40,000 form sets containing 
160,000 individual vouchers for distribution through- 
out the company. 

The reconciliation cards are held for use in our 
periodic reconciliation runs. At these times they are 
machine-matched with the canceled checks. Reconcilia- 
tion cards representing checks that have not been 
cashed within a specified time are automatically 
plucked out for follow-up action. 

This accounts payable system provides one example 
of the by-products made possible by our IBM punched- 
card data-processing center. There are others. In fact, 
Automatic Canteen’s entire machine accounting op- 
eration is organized so that basic procedures—pur- 
chase-order writing and vending-machine-rental billing 
are two good examples—not only fulfill their basic 
purpose but also contribute data for transformation 
into operating-control reports. 


Branches Forward Orders to Chicago 


To facilitate central purchasing, orders are for- 
warded to Chicago by branches and distributors. 
Basic cards are then punched for the order. They are 
subsequently used to write the purchase order, bill the 
branch, and then set up tight inventory controls on 
merchandise shipped to the branch. This particular 
report has two categories: merchandise billed and not 
received and merchandise received but not billed. 
Every shipment is verified. Because of the information 
generated by our punched-card data-processing proce- 
dures, it is a fairly simple matter to reconcile these 
two categories. 

Through centralization we are able to take advan- 
tage of mass purchasing for a large percentage of the 
merchandise dispensed by our more than 250,000 
Canteen vendors. We also have the advantage of 
being able to maintain in our national office a complete 
set of books for all 87 branches. And because purchase- 
order information, like other data, automatically is 
transferred into the company books by the machine 
accounting equipment, branch managers are relieved 
of responsibility for maintaining detailed books. They 
can concentrate on supervising personnel, building 
sales, and providing service. 


P&L Statement Prepared From Cards 


Almost every operation performed by this punched- 
card data-processing installation produces information 
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T. M. Kobza, the Automatic Canteen treasurer, 
checks bound collection of branch P&L statements 





important enough to find its way eventually into the 
profit-and-loss statement for each branch as well as 
the consolidated company P&L statement. These are 
prepared at the end of every four-week accounting 
period. . 

An IBM 602A calculating punch makes all the 
computations necessary for drawing up this statement 
and enables us to include in each P&L statement highly 
useful ratios comparing performance of that period 
to that of the previous period, year to date, and 
budgeted objectives. These comparisons are made in 
absolute figures as well as percentages. 

The speed with which these reports are calculated 
and printed immeasurably increases their value as 
management tools. An IBM 407 prints directly on 
Multilith masters and copies are on our desks less than 
three weeks after the end of the accounting period. In 
the pre-machine accounting era, these reports were 
not available until at least six weeks after the end of 
the accounting period. 


Method Tightens Management Controls 


The full effect of punched-card machine accounting 
in all its phases is difficult to measure. By taking over 
the branch payables, as well as other account payable 
functions, the installation has helped relieve the work 
load of the bookkeeping department. In general, tighter 
management controls over the business have been 
achieved through the integration of many accounting 
areas handled by our IBM equipment. 

This is evident very clearly in the ability of the 
punched-card data-processing procedures to gather 
information of all kinds and put it into a genuinely 
effective sheaf of management reports. We feel that 
this very helpful reporting system means nearly as 
much to Automatic Canteen as does the efficient han- 
dling of normal accounting procedures by means of 
punched-card data processing. _ END 
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AS it ever occurred to you 

that in your company’s four 
primary asset areas—management 
personnel, financial resources, 
manufacturing facilities, and mar- 
kets—you can obtain insurance 
protection for all but your mar- 
kets? 

Life insurance is readily avail- 
able on the lives of your key ex- 
ecutives, and replacements for 
them can be recruited in the man 
market. Insurance is attainable 
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MARKETS 


BY John C. Harkness im | 
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Markets, those highly per- 
ishable assets of any 
company, are not insurable 
by ordinary methods. To 
safeguard these vital sales 
territories, a leading man- 
agement consultant points 
out several steps by which 
they can be analyzed 
and made more productive. 
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protection, elaborate audits are 
conducted regularly by public ac- 
countants to be sure not a penny 
is misplaced or misappropriated. 
Factories are insured against 
loss by fire, riots, and acts of God. 
Depreciation funds can be set up 
for their replacement. As Andrew 
Carnegie was supposed to have 
said: “Destroy my plants, take 


provided he was able to save his 
markets, 

Markets are highly perishable. 
They take years to cultivate but 
can wither and disappear over- 
night. Just look at the automobile 
market: Packard—toppled from 
its lofty pedestal, Buick—being 
outsold by Rambler. Markets are 
fickle and capricious. No insurance 
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can be purchased to cover their 
loss, 

But, in most cases, positive 
steps can be taken to ensure their 
safety. 

This can be done through the 
use of formal and periodic market 
audits. It is ironic indeed that al- 
though companies regularly audit 
the three asset areas they can 
protect with insurance, they rare- 
ly audit their markets. 


Forgotten Markets 


They send their executives to 
hospitals for intensive checkups; 
they maintain perpetual inven- 
tories on their machinery, inven- 
tories, bricks and mortar; they 
balance their cash daily. But their 
markets are usually assigned to 
salesmen and then forgotten ex- 
cept from afar. 

How frequently have we heard 
sales managers refer to their sales 
territories by the names of their 
salesmen, e.g., “Doyle’s territory” 
or ‘Mullen’s territory,” rather 
than by the geographical area. 
How frequently we have heard 
them tell their salesmen that they 
are in business for themselves— 
and how they run their territories 
is up to them, just so they bring 
in the volume. 

One manager emphasized this 
by taking a large segmented map 
to his sales meeting and then giv- 
ing the territorial segments to his 
salesmen to take back home. How 
frequently great care is taken to 
encourage independent and hoped- 
for entrepreneurial attitudes, and 
in no way to regiment their think- 
ing. 

This philosophy is rapidly dying 
out with the progressive com- 
panies, and a strong recognition of 
managerial responsibility is taking 
its place. Auditing is being con- 
ducted in the marketing area as it 
is in the other asset areas. 

Modern marketing management, 
instead of telling salesmen they’re 
in business for themselves, is tell- 
ing them that they are custodians 
of valuable company property, 
sales territories; and as custodians 
they are expected to participate in 
careful appraisal of sales oppor- 
tunities and preparation of sales 
strategy. 

Management retains final re- 
sponsibility for market coverage 
and establishes the over-all strat- 
egy; but the salesmen, having the 
most intimate knowledge of indi- 
vidual situations, provide the tac- 
tics to fit specific situations. The 
two—manager and salesmen—act 
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as a team, surveying the terrain, 


~appraising sales opportunities, pro- 


graming the distribution of selling 
time, reviewing results and re-pro- 
graming when necessary. This re- 
connaissance is market auditing. 

Sales opportunities with each 
customer and _ prospective cus- 
tomer are analyzed. Product ac- 
ceptability, both current and for 
the future, is appraised. Promo- 
tional and service needs are con- 
sidered. Available selling time is 
evaluated. 

Evaluation of selling time is one 
of the most important elements in 
the auditing process, and appar- 
ently one most generally over- 
looked. To assign a salesman more 
accounts than he has time to prop- 
erly cover is wrong. He, of neces- 
sity, will have to neglect some of 
them. If he attempts to cover all, 
he will not be able to give proper 
attention to any of them. Since 
territory average is management’s 
responsibility, it must establish 
saleswork time standards that will 
permit proper territorial assign- 
ments. Our auditing procedure 
starts at this point. 


Saleswork Standards 


Management for many years 
has required its salesmen to report 
their calls, but has failed to de- 
fine a call. Suppose a salesman 
calls on the principal of a small 
company who does his own select- 
ing and purchasing—one call is 
recorded. At the next stop, he may 
need to see the production man- 
ager, the stores manager, an en- 
gineer, the purchasing agent, and 
every so often the sales manager. 
Should this stop be considered one 
call or five calls? Many salesmen 
record both types of contacts as a 
single call—a call on Firm A and 
a call on Firm B. 

Under this procedure, a sales- 
man having many small firms will 
show up far better on the call-per- 
day records than one servicing on- 
ly large firms. Records so con- 
structed are meaningless for man- 
agerial purposes. 

A similar situation may arise 
when salesmen are expected to in- 
ventory customers’ stocks; fur- 
thermore, considerably more time 
is required to inventory the stocks 
of large buyers than small buyers. 
This type of work can also be eval- 
uated, usable standards can be de- 
termined, and the salesmen’s work 
loads can be established. 

The following definition of a 
call has been adopted by some 
companies: 


All personal contacts of a 
business nature are to be re- 
ported as calls. Contacts with 
separate departments or 
people in the same firm are 
to be considered as individual 
calls and are to be shown 
separately. 


Do not list telephone conver- 
sations as calls. Visits to the 
firm’s place of business—and 
the person to be seen is not 
in—shall be so recorded. 


A call definition should be de- 
veloped for the guidance of your 
salesmen. It is helpful to have it 
printed on the call-report form, 
lest they forget. 

Let us assume that you have de- 
termined that your men can make 
six calls a day. This equals about 
1,440 a year (50 work weeks of 
five days each, less 10 for holi- 
days, sickness, or conventions). 
The problem now is to see that 
each man is fully occupied, that 
he spends his time where the best 
sales opportunities exist, both for 
the present and for the future. 

By custom, companies have es- 
tablished sales territories on a 
basis of dollar sales, e.g., each 
about $250,000, or geographically. 
In the audit program, they are de- 
termined on a work-load basis. 
Management may find that one 
salesman is fully occupied when 
covering a territory representing 
only $150,000 a year, while an- 
other with the same effort can 
cover a $1 million territory. A 
third salesman may be assigned 
to an undeveloped territory with 
only $50,000 of sales expected 
from regular customers; however, 
there may be many prospective 
customers available whose devel- 
opment will keep him fully occu- 
pied and justify the investment. 


The Actual Audit 


With work standards estab- 
lished, we turn to examine the 
company’s customers and poten- 
tial customers, its sales oppor- 
tunities (past and anticipated 
sales), and the saleswork require- 
ments (past calls and future 
calis). If the sales loads of cur- 
rent territories are out of balance, 
territorial boundaries should be 
changed. These analyses should be 
done jointly by the manager with 
his salesmen, individually. They 
sit down together, surrounded by 
all available records, and discuss 
each account. A form similar to 
that shown in Exhibit 1 should be 
used. 
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NOW. .-with automatic xerography... 
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copy up to 26 different documents a minute! 


Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? Copy 
up to 26 different engineering draw- 
ings or other documents a minute! 

It’s being done every day... 
easily, economically, and automat- 










ically . . . by a XeroX® Copyflo® 
printer. 

This ingenious machine operates 
on the electrostatic principles of 
xerography . . . the clean, fast, dry 
process that copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn. 

From a formidable stack of orig- 
inal letters, reports, forms, drawings, 
etc....or from microfilm . . . it turns 
out, at the rate of 20 linear feet a 
minute, high-quality copies on ordi- 
nary, inexpensive paper. 

Moreover, at the same impressive 
speed, it prepares a series of offset 
paper masters or makes vellum 


copies. 
Wherever hundreds. . . or thou- 
sands . . . of documents must be 


copied quickly and inexpensively, 
look to automatic xerography for 
the happy solution. 

Just push the button . . . and cop- 
ies flow. You can get a different, 
dry, ready-to-use print every two 
and a half seconds. 

Write for booklet X-287 for com- 
plete information. HALom XERox 
Inc., 59-92X Haloid St., Rochester 
3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal 
U. S. and Canadian cities. Over- 
seas: Rank Xerox Ltd., London. 
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List all the worth-while customers and crospects; include names 
from all sources. of products similar to our Coapanvy’s. 


@otional or service calls are to be estimated and shown. 


and with the desired freauency 


of influential people to be seen. 


Anticipated pro- 








They enter the names of their 
present customers and prospective 
customers in the first column. 
These may be arrayed alphabeti- 
cally or by importance of account. 
The latter is on the theory that 
the needs of the best customers 
should be provided for first. 

In the example shown in Ex- 
hibit 1, the salesman estimated 
that the potential purchases of the 
Advance Products Company were 
about $16,000 a year, in materials 
handled by his company. He had 
been calling on Advance every 
other month but he and his sales 
manager felt that if he increased 
his calls to once a month he could 
increase his sales to $5,000. As- 
suming selling costs of $13,000 a 
year for the salesman (salary, 
commissions, travel and entertain- 
ing expenses), or $9 a call (1,440 
calls per year), the selling cost 
would be $108 ($9 X 12). This 
equals a 2.2 percent sales expense 
ratio, considered satisfactory by 
management. 

The salesman had been calling 
on the Arnold Company semi- 
monthly, always on the purchas- 
ing agent but frequently also try- 
ing to see other people when 
there. He and his manager felt 
that a formal program could be 
effective and they settled on the 
call schedule shown. It totals 24 
calls a year, costing $216 in sales 
expense, This equals a 4.3 percent 
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sales-expense ratio, still satisfac- 
tory to management. 

Since the Brown Elevator Com- 
pany was close to Arnold Com- 
pany, the salesman had been stop- 
ping there with the same fre- 
quency. However, since growth 
possibilities were apparently small 
and the expense-sales ratio was 
high (26 percent), they decided 
to drop further solicitation and 
spend the time elsewhere. 

The salesman had never been 
able to do much with the Carson 
Equipment Company. In fact, al- 
though he had made a few calls 
some years ago, he didn’t know 
much about it. He guessed that its 
potentiality was about $10,000. 
The manager didn’t know, either, 
but the salesman’s guess was cer- 
tainly better than no guess at all. 
Next year and the year after, his 
estimate would become more ac- 
curate because he would have been 
investigating and thinking about 
it in the meantime. 

In fact, this applies to all esti- 
mates of potential; they were only 
good guesses, probably balancing 
out in total. However, if repeated 
year after year they would be- 
come increasingly accurate and 
valid for allocation of selling time. 
With Carson, an investment of 10 
calls per year ($90) would be well 
worth while. Time spent here 
should be more productive than 
with Brown Elevator. 


The analysis continues for all 
of the customers and prospects in 
the territory. If the work load is 
more than the salesman can 
handle, the marginal accounts 
should be either transferred to an- 
other salesman or dropped for the 
time being. Consideration should 
also be given to any apparent pro- 
motional or service work that is 
needed. Some companies schedule 
their salesmen up to 90 percent of 
their available work time, reserv- 
ing the remainder for promotional 
work with prospective customers 
or unforeseen work with present 
customers. 

With this program and general 
allocation of time before him, the 
salesman is expected to do his own 
routing and planning. He confers 
with his manager as needs be, but 
the day-to-day programing is left 
to him. 


Control Records 


To keep within the plan, he 
must maintain records and submit 
reports. A suggested record for 
him is shown in Exhibit 2; it can 
be maintained in a loose-leaf fold- 
er. The call frequency is noted in 
the space provided. If a number of 
men are to be seen, and at differ- 
ent intervals, this can be handled 
by code. 

In the Exhibit (back), Brown of 
Arnold Manufacturing Company is 
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shown coded #1 and Carson #2. 
Opposite the “Call Schedule” on 
the front, #1 is shown for 12 calls 
a year, and #2 for three. The 
salesman is shown as having con- 
tacted this firm on January 16 and 
saw Brown, Carson, and Arnold; 
he coded his calls as 16-1,2,5. On 
February 20 he contacted again, 
calling on Brown and Arts (16-1, 
3). 

His sales are reported to him by 
the home office and he records 
them on a cumulative basis. His 
goal for the year being shown, he 
can watch his sales grow toward 
that goal. If his sales had been re- 
corded by individual months he 


months, but would become _in- 
creasingly troublesome as the year 
progressed. 

It is preferable to report sales 
to salesmen as cumulative figures 
and by firm code numbers, rather 
than by monthly figures and by 
firm names. If by firm code num- 
ber, the figures must be entered 
in the salesman’s record book to 
become meaningful, and such phy- 
sical and mental effort is helpful 
in causing him to study them. If 
the figures are submitted by firm 
name, he may be inclined to mere- 
ly glance at them but not actually 
study them. To use the first pro- 
cedure takes more time than the 







































































would have had to add them to second procedure, but the added 
see how he was progressing; this benefits are well worth the in- 
would be easy for the first few vested time. 
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Shown on these pages are 
two forms that can aid mar- 


BACK 


The sales manager has a similar 
record maintained for review at 
his office. The form used is de- 
signed so that he can watch prog- 
ress—effort being exerted (calls) 
and results obtained (sales). If re- 
sults fall below expectancy, he 
checks as to call effort. If it is off 
schedule, he gets the salesman 
back on the plan. If sales effort is 
on schedule but sales volume is 
off, he consults with the salesman 
to see what changes in strategy 
should be made. This is managing 
by the rule of deviation. Programs 
on schedule and as planned are al- 
lowed to run their course, devia- 
tions from planned patterns are 
investigated and re-programed. 


Use Salesmen's Records 


It is preferable for the manager 
to leave his records at his office 
when visiting his salesmen, and 
to use their records. This provides 
a natural opportunity for him to 
check their books, and enhances 
their value in the minds of the 
salesmen. 

Market audits should be taken 
yearly, preferably just before the 
beginning of a new fiscal year. 
The total of all territory goals 
should be comparable with the 
company’s over-all sales objective. 
If they are less, then a re-evalua- 
tion of the company’s sales objec- 
tive or the _ territorial goals 
should be made. It is foolish to as- 
sign unrealistic sales objectives to 
sales territories. If they cannot be 
sold on paper, they probably will 
not be sold in fact. Realistic ob- 
jective should be set by the mesh- 
ing of company planning from the 
top down, with territorial audits 
from the bottom up. 

Markets remain vulnerable 
but audits can protect them. END 
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“There is no reason why mental as 
well as bodily labour should not be 


economized by the aid of ma- 
chinery.’"—Charles Babbage (1792- 
1871) 


N the 1830’s, long before the age 
of tubes and transistors, an 
English mathematician and_ sci- 
entist named Charles Babbage con- 
ceived mechanical “brains” to auto- 
matically perform calculations that 
would be ambitious even for today’s 
electronic computers. 

His pioneer attempts are de- 
scribed and pictured in his original 
works recently acquired by the 
Burndy Library, Norwalk, Conn., 
devoted to the history of science 
and technology. In these publica- 
tions Babbage tells of his struggle 
to create an automatic computer 
more than 100 years ahead of its 
time. 

The idea that machinery could 
be used for involved computations 
dawned on Babbage in 1812 or 1813, 
while he was a student at Cam- 
bridge University. To demonstrate 
his idea, he built a model with 18 
wheels which was able to compute 
tables up to five places. In 1822, 
sponsored by Sir Humphry Davy, 
Babbage won aid from the British 
government to design and construct 
a full-size machine to handle num- 
bers with as many as 20 digits. 
Babbage had to devise not only 
many of the parts for his com- 
puters, but the very machines to 
make them. 


Machine Never Finished 


“Early in 1833,” Babbage relates 
in one of his publications in the 
Burndy Library acquisition, “a 
small portion of the machine was 
put together, and was found to 
perform its work with all the pre- 
cision which had been anticipated.” 
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Babbage: Forerunner 
Of Automatic Computers 


But it was never finished, partly 
because of a misunderstanding with 
the engineer in charge of construc- 
tion; and in 1842 the government 
withdrew support, alleging the 
high cost of completing the ma- 
chine. 

In 1834, while work on the 
Difference Engine was suspended, 
Babbage conceived a far more am- 
bitious machine to perform almost 
any mathematical operation and 
solve series of problems ‘“pro- 
gramed” in advance. His “Analyti- 
cal Engine” would have a storage 
capacity of 1,000 fifty-digit num- 
bers and built-in logarithms and 
other tables. 


Punched Cards Conceived 


It would have 50,000 parts and 
operate mechanically, not electri- 
cally. But Babbage included an 
element found in many present-day 
computers—the punched card 
which he adapted from the Jac- 
quard looms invented a few years 
earlier. Babbage never could find 
the financing to build his “Analyti- 
cal Engine,” although from 1834 to 
1864 he completed 239 detailed 
engineering drawings for it. Not 
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until recent years did engineers 
build electronic computers to 
achieve what Charles Babbage had 
sought but not quite attained, with 
the far cruder technology of his 
time. 








An 1853 woodcut shows a portion of 
the “Difference Engine’’ built by 
Babbage between 1823 and 1833. 
The figure wheels in the right-hand 
column were set for the table to be 
computed. When the crank was 
turned the answer appeared in the 
center column. 
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This is one of many plans Babbage drew for his “Analytical Engine.’’ Using 
punched cards, it was to perform complex mathematical operations in ‘‘pro- 
gramed” sequence, and print its results or punch them on cards for further 
calculation, much as today's computers do. 
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CONTROL AT HERTZ 





“Moore forms help us 
get Rent A Car 


reports days sooner” 


Hundreds of Rent A Car stations in cities all over the 
country mail complete daily reports to Hertz’ Chicago 
central office. These reports cover over a million auto 
rentals a year, and they must be presented in summary to 
all levels of management for forecasts, market analyses 
and budget decisions. 


In the past, these summaries were prepared manually from 
the daily reports. Rapid growth in Hertz’ Rent A Car 
business required conversion from thousands of hand oper- 
ations to an automated system. 


With the automated system, the monthly revenue reports 
are ready days earlier, and contain more detailed informa- 
tion. The system is built around electric accounting 
machines, using punched cards. The only manual step is 
the initial key-punching of four cards for each daily report. 
From them, a preliminary weekly revenue report is run off, 
balanced and proved. For the full-scale summary, each 
month’s cards are used again, and the machines auto- 
matically print the four sectiens of the monthly revenue 
report on specially designed continuous forms. The sec- 
tions are two Credit Sheets, a Debit Sheet and a Statistical 
Summary of car rentals. Automatic machine accounting 
and printing eliminate all copying errors and the forms 
provide accurate copies of all reports for every office need. 


“The Moore man’s advice was a great help in designing 
the forms which we use in our system,” said Mr. R. A. 


Build control with 








R. A. Petersen, Assistant General Manager, 
Rent A Car Division of The Hertz Corporation 


Petersen, Assistant General Manager at Hertz. The forms 


are continuous three-part Moore Speediflo forms — the com- 


pany s control in print. 
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For more information on Automated Data Processing 
(ADP) 


for every size and kind of business, get in touch with the 


systems and Moore-designed forms and systems 


Moore man. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your tele- 
phone book. Or write to the nearest Moore office. No 
obligation, of course. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 


Over 200 offices and 
Mexico, Cuba, 


Moore Business Forms, INC., 
Denton, Texas; Emeryville, Calif. 
factories throughout the U. S., Canada, 
Caribbean and Central America. 





MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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URING the period from 1948 

to 1953, Nationwide Insurance 
Companies (then known as Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies) ex- 
perienced tremendous expansion 
because of a growth in number of 
policies written from 981,000 to 
almost 3 million. Accompanying 
this rapid increase in business was 
a very substantial increase in ex- 
penditures for office machines and 
equipment. 

In fact, the rate of growth was 
such that within a comparatively 
few years a new home office build- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, and several 
regional office buildings had to be 
constructed and outfitted. 

About 1954 the unusual aspects 
of the expansion period began to 
level off. As a result, expenditures 
for office machines and equipment 
declined rapidly from _ earlier 
levels. Problems arose—many hav- 
ing to do with the purchase and 
care of office equipment and ma- 
chines. Such a large percentage of 
the company’s machines had been 
purchased within a few years’ 
time that it was logical to think 
that most of these machines would 
have to be replaced at about the 
same time. Thus, the stage was set 
for a peak-and-valley operation 
for machine purchases. Was there 
a solution for this? 


Advance Planning Needed 


Obviously, such wide fluctua- 
tions in expenditures from one 
year to another are not desirable 
from an expense-control stand- 
point. The company’s management 
knew that some advance planning 
was needed in order to achieve a 
relatively level annual rate of 
equipment expenditures. 

It was at this point that a new 
question came up: What is the 
useful life of office machines? It 
became plain that both line and 
staff management would have to 
have the answer to help them plan 
for machine replacement. 

Consequently, D. L. Howells of 
the company’s procurement de- 
partment, and others, set out to 
establish a reasonably accurate 
useful-life chart. By checking in- 
ventory records, Howells, assisted 
by Miss Trudy Guiler, secretary to 
the director of procurement, found 
out what different types of ma- 
chines the company owned and 
how old they were. — 

Next, the researchers discussed 





BY D. L. Howells 


Procurement Manager 
Nationwide Insurance 
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SETTER PROOCYUCTS... 


TO SETTER SvVSINESS 
1717 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Gentlemen, We don’t use the abacus in our office. I’m more inter- 
ested in how your machine compares with other 10-key 
listing machines. 

Is it true that the Comptograph costs less—yet adds, 
subtracts and multiplies up to 30% faster . . . with 
single-register, double-register, and wide carriage mod- 

els to fit all needs? If so, send the information to: 
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the useful-life question with sales 
and service representatives of the 
various machine and equipment 
manufacturers. In many instances, 
they corresponded directly with 
personnel at the manufacturers’ 
factories. 


Manufacturers’ Estimates 


Since such things as preventive 
care, proper maintenance service, 
and amount of use were shown to 
have definite effects on the useful 
lives of machines, manufacturers 
were asked to give special con- 
sideration to those factors. They 
were told to assume that the ma- 
chines were properly and fre- 
quently serviced and that they 
were given good care by their op- 
erators. The manufacturers were 
then asked to estimate how long 
their machines would last for the 
varying amounts of use they were 
getting. 

After getting from the manu- 
facturers all possible information, 
the formulation of the useful-life 
tables began. The preliminary 
table was reviewed by the com- 
pany’s equipment maintenance di- 
vision manager, E. B. Schleicher, 
for possibie additions or deletions. 
The service histories ef selected 
machines were studied to see if 
the useful-life table and the main- 
tenance record were in general 
agreement. As a result, the useful- 
life forecast for some machines 
was increased and for others de- 
creased. 


Final Table Established 


Thus the final table was estab- 
lished. It was sent to all line and 
staff department managers. The 
table, now in use for over a year, 
has been well received by these 
people. It is used by both home of- 
fice department managers and by 
regional office executives as a 
guide in scheduling and budgeting 
for machine replacement. Several 
Nationwide regional offices have 
now formulated definite replace- 
ment schedules based on the use- 
ful-life table. 

Although company executives 
are optimistic about the long- 
range accuracy of the tables, they 
feel that they have not been in use 
long enough to support a claim of 
100 percent accuracy. They are, 
however, proving to be _ useful 
management tools. Quite natural- 
ly, longer experience with their 
use is expected to bring about 
some changes. END 
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BY Nicholas Bayard 


T the end of the day, when your desk is piled high 

with work you had expected to finish that morn- 

ing, do you sometimes wonder what happened? If so, 

you probably have been the unwilling victim of office 

callers who, as one executive put it, “have no terminal 
facilities.” 

In checking “My Day,” you may find that much of 
it was frittered away paying polite attention to wind- 
bags, old college chums, and self-styled brilliant con- 
versationalists. You hesitate to give them the heave- 
ho for fear you will offend them, yet you fidget when 
you glimpse the work waiting for you. 

Other busy men who have found themselves in this 
predicament have solved the problem in a number of 
ways. One of their methods may rescue you from tak- 
ing work home, or doing it hurriedly between callers. 

Bernard Gimbel found this device helpful: He met 
unimportant callers in his outer office and kept them 
at bay there. It’s easier to nip an unwelcome visit in 
the bud than to end it after the caller is comfortably 
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HOW 
TO GET 
RID OF A 


What does an executive 
do when windbags, old 
college chums, and self- 
styled brilliant con- 
versationalists keep 

him from his work? Some 
successful devices for 
getting rid of them are 
related here. 


settled in your office. And easier to say goodbye to a 
standing visitor than one sitting down. 

A payroll master, plagued by associates who dropped 
in—many of them unable to conceal their interest in 
the figures on his papers—finally removed the visitor’s 
chair from his office. 

A woman executive, whose office associates snickered 
because she worked with her hat on, ignored their 
criticisms that “it looks as though she’s going to leave 
any minute.” She knew what she was doing. Callers 
stated their business promptly, because the hat gave 
them that impression, too. A fat suitcase and a fedora 
parked on the visitor’s chair can have the same effect. 

One man’s method to forestall an unwanted visitor 
is to grab his hat and brief case when one is an- 
nounced. He meets him at the door and says, “It’s nice 
to see you, old man. It’s a good thing you caught me 
now, because I have to leave in five minutes. What’s 
on your mind?” Of course, once in a while, a caller 
graciously offers to drop him off at his destination. 
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‘No, no, no, don’t bother,” he insists. “One of the boys 
is driving me down. In fact, he’s waiting for me.” 





When VIP's Drop In 


Some visitors, obviously, are people you cannot 
elude. Superiors or customers expect you to lend them 
your ear. In that case, you can be cordial and still keep 
the visit from running overtime. 

One of the most popular aids is a well-trained secre- 
tary. A New York editor, for instance, has instructed 
his secretary to enter his office 15 minutes after any 
caller arrives. The secretary then tells him that he is 
due at an important editorial conference “right now.” 

If the editor wishes to end the visit, he expresses 
his regrets and ushers the visitor out. However, when 
the editor has time and the caller has something im- 
portant to discuss, he flatters the visitor by saying, 
“That’s just a gimmick to get rid of bores. But I’m 
very much interested in what you have to say.” 

When a visitor is an associate, a useful gambit is to 
have your secretary announce, after the set time limit, 
that someone higher up wants to see you. Here again 
you have the choice of escaping or staying. If the cur- 
rent discussion is important, you can tell your secre- 
tary, “Oh, J. B. is just checking on a matter we were 
talking about this morning. Will you tell him that it’s 
all taken care of?” 


Back Up Your Secretary 


If you enlist your secretary in the conspiracy to get 
rid of unwanted callers, you are obliged to back her 
up to the hilt. This involves several rules: 


1. Never answer your own telephone if you have 
told her to use her discretion in screening calls and 
visitors, 

2. Never walk through your secretary’s office when 
you hear voices there. If she has told someone you are 
out of town, you will put her on the spot. 


3. If you must walk through her office when a visi- 
tor is there, move fast. Carry your hat and brief case, 
look straight ahead. In passing, call out, “Back at 
three,” and walk out the door before the visitor can 
open his mouth. She will keep him talking until you 
are out of reach. (Or if she has given him the “out-of- 
town” bit, she may feint a faint at seeing your ap- 
parition. That calls for either an “Oscar” or a raise.) 

If your visitor is a co-worker, skip the hat and brief 
case and mutter the president’s name. “Sorry, Joe, but 
I mustn’t keep J. B. waiting.” 


4. Never yield to the temptation to hide in a closet. 
A persistent visitor may insist on waiting for you to 
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return. There you are trapped, with the possibility of 
missing your train and your dinner. (Your secretary 
may have to strong-arm the man into a tour of the 
plant or invite him out to cocktails so you can escape.) 

Perhaps the simplest solution, if at all feasible, is 
to have two doors to your office, one of them by-pass- 
ing your secretary’s sanctum. 


Minus Watchdog 


The game is undoubtedly more effective with two 
players, of course. But if your secretary is ill or on 
vacation, or if you have no sergeant-at-arms, you can 
still carry out some of these ploys in modified form. 
Then the procedure is (1) remember a pressing ap- 
pointment “spontaneously,” or (2) display a well- 
filled desk diary prominently on the front of your desk. 

Your own conversation and behavior can be subtly 
discouraging when you must contend with visitors 
sans secretary. “Well, George, what can I do for you?” 
is a good, brisk opening which often aborts an intended 
cozy chat. Or keep the visitor’s chair well loaded with 
files and clear it somewhat reluctantly. Ask your caller 
to repeat every third sentence and apologize: “I have 
so many things on my mind, I just can’t concentrate 
today.” 

An up-to-date device is the alarm-clock wrist watch, 
which you set as the visitor enters. When the alarm 
rings, jump up in panic, slap your forehead, and tell 
him you must be on your way to a meeting or an 
appointment. 








Do Unto Others 


In all fairness, the executive who dislikes lengthy 
chats can do his part to halt this business annoyance 
by examining his own actions when he is in the visi- 
tor’s chair. It takes two to make a stalemate. 

To check whether you’re an angel whose visits are, 
as the poets have put it, “short, bright, and far be- 
tween,” ask yourself these questions: 


1. How long is your average visit? 


2. How many times today have you referred to the 
weather, your car, your cold, or how overworked you 
are? 

3. Do you time your visits precisely, or do you leave 
too much time between them, which encourages lin- 
gering? 

4. Do you roughly summarize what you have to say 
before you enter an office, or do you trust to the in- 
spiration of the moment? 


5. Have you ever broken down the ratio in your 
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visits between your talking and your host’s talking? 


6. Do you recognize the saturation point, which 
precedes boredom, when you see it? 


7. Have you ever studied the technique of how to 
withdraw gracefully from an interview? 


ag 








Making Your Exit 


Many visits last too long because neither party 
knows how to end them gracefully. A successful busi- 
nessman has evolved a system for never overstaying. 
His customers are always willing to see him because 
they know he will be brief and to the point. Here are 
his suggestions: 


1. Announce tactfully but firmly when you arrive 
that you—through no wish of your own—are obliged 
to keep another appointment in a half hour. This gives 
you a legitimate excuse to consult your watch at 
intervals. 


2. Make your responses to irrevelant remarks polite 
but brief. 


3. If you have pertinent papers with you, open your 
brief case immediately. 


4. When you know your host is incurably garrulous, 
arrange for your secretary to phone you at his office 
with a prefabricated crisis. This requires careful tim- 
ing, but it works when all else fails. 


5. Stand up when you wish to leave; gather your 
papers together in a businesslike manner; extend your 
hand—and you’re on your way. 


6. Resist all invitations to tarry. You know your 


. host is scared to death you may take him at his word. 


Tie Up the Loose Ends 


One of the most effective ways to end an interview 
is practiced by a saleswoman who earned $14,000 last 
year in commissions. She prepares an _ informal 
“agenda” for each interview and sticks to it. Then she 
suggests a definite course of action for the prospect to 
take. If the person is undecided, she promises to send 
further information or to call back in a week. With 
that, she’s on her feet and headed toward the door. 

Faced with an inveterate talker, she asks if she may 
use the telephone. “I want to let my next appointment 
know that I'll be a little late, but that I’m leaving 
now.” 

She developed her “terminal facilities’ —and so can 
you—by remembering what a prominent playwright 
advised: “Make your third act brief. End on a high 
point, leaving your audience wishing for more, and 
you'll have a hit on your hands.” END 
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Office Furniture Surveyed 


Today’s executives furnish their offices more ex- 
pensively than ever before, according to a survey made 
by the National Office Furniture Association. Office 
furniture retailers and manufacturers reported a 30 
percent increase in most office furnishing budgets in 
the past five years, although furniture prices have 
climbed an average of less than 10 percent during 
that period. 

It is the purchase of “extras’’ and more units of 
better quality furniture that accounts for the increased 
expenditures, the survey pointed out. Among the extras 
mentioned were radio-television consoles, built-in 
refrigerators and bars, wall safes, additional chairs, 
and more comfortable—often leather—conference 
furniture. 

While the average cost of furnishing an executive's 
office runs from $1,000 to $3,000, the general range 
is from $500 to $7,500. 

One hundred retailers and manufacturers from the 
1,600-member association participated in the national 
survey. 

Nearly half of the manufacturers forecast new price 
increases averaging about 5 percent before the end 
of 1959. 

One-fourth of the retailers pointed out the popu- 
larity growth of bright pastel-colored office furniture. 
Twenty percent stressed the popularity of modular 
office furniture, while 18 percent emphasized the 
increased demand by customers for interior decorator 
services and “package’”’ programs of complete office 
furnishing and decorating. 


Wood Furniture for Executives 


Retailers indicated that 90 to 95 percent of sales for 
executive offices are wood furniture, while 90 to 95 
percent of the sales for general offices are steel furni- 
ture. While the majority of calls on retailers are for 
wood office furniture, the steel and aluminum manu- 
facturers indicated increasing emphasis on stylized 
designs in order to capture a greater share of the 
style-conscious market. Junior executives with carpets 
and drapes in their offices usually get wood furniture, 
while the others get steel furniture. 

Most manufacturers forecast the increased use of 
plastics; more dramatic use of colors, fabrics, and 
natural wood finishes; more contemporary designs; 
and even greater functional influence on furniture for 
tomorrow’s offices. 

Only four manufacturers reported getting calls in 
recent years for roll-top desks, pointing out that these 
had to be custom-made to fit into the motifs of offices 
wishing to maintain their traditional furnishings. 

The manufacturers reported more unusual requests 
for specialized furniture conforming to personal tastes 
than ever before. These requests included such items 
as built-in benches with foam rubber cushions, unique 
filing systems, custom-built glass partitions, swivel 
armchairs that included reclining features, storage 
units for reception rooms, portable shelf-filing sys- 
tems, and oversized typewriter desks. One retailer was 
given an order to furnish a house-trailer as a business 
office. 
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NY company with growing 

pains, though proud of its ex- 
pansion, knows that the never- 
ending shortage of office space can 
be a headache. Ours is a small 
service organization and our ex- 
perience in solving some of the 
problems encountered may be of 
interest to others in the same pre- 
dicament. During the last six 
years, our staff has grown from 
32 employees to a total of 135— 
this in spite of the fact that we 
converted many of our clerical 
functions from a manual to a ma- 
chine operation. 

Late in 1954, we vacated our 
scattered domain in a large office 
building in downtown Baltimore 
and moved into a “spacious” new 
two-story structure near the outer 
rim of the city; the neighborhood 
was one being rapidly converted 
from residential to light commer- 
cial usage. By the middle of 1957, 
however, space was again inade- 
quate and once again we were at 
the crossroads, 

There were four possibilities to 
consider: 


1. Return to downtown. Since 
we had bécome accustomed to an 
uptown location, this seemed the 
least-desirable selection. Down - 
town rent was higher, yet no park- 
ing facilities were provided—a 
major disadvantage from our 
viewpoint. 


2. Add onto the present struc- 
ture. While we did not own the 
building, this was a project the 
landlord had considered. There 
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were a number of drawbacks, as 
it turned out, and the idea was 
eventually discarded. 


3. Have a new building con- 
structed. Actually, this possibility 
had been under study continuously 
fer about a year and we had been 
offered a number of locations. 

The idea had obvious appeal, 
since we would have a voice in 
both the design of the building 
and its appointments. However, it 
would mean a long wait before 
completion and would present us 
with a very substantial financial 
obligation. There were other fac- 
tors, too, which made the timing 
seem wrong: We were on the 
threshold of our first public offer- 
ing of stock, and the Nation ap- 
peared to be slipping into a re- 
cession. 


4. Pick up more space nearby. 
Space was available and the rent 
was low, but the thought was dis- 
turbing. How would we select the 
department to be moved out? 
Would communications break 
down while inefficiency increased? 
How would our employees react 
to being separated? 


In due course, it was decided to 
add office space in the neighbor- 
hood as we needed it, being care- 
ful not to sign any long-term 
leases. The new building project 
was to be kept in abeyance, not 
killed. The building manager was 
made responsible for all activities 
associated with the moves and for 
their co-ordination. 

At the same time, we made our 







What does a company do 
when it outgrows its office 
space? One possibility is to 
rent space in nearby build- 
ings. A top executive of a 
company that took such a 
step describes the process 
and its results. 


objectives quite clear. Every ef- 
fort would be made to keep the 
loss in efficiency, communication, 
and morale at a minimum. There 
would be no decentralization of ad- 
ministrative functions and all loca- 
tions would abide by established 
company policies. The facilities in 
each of the auxiliary offices were 
to be as nearly on a par with those 
in the main building as it was pos- 
sible to make them. 

To get the plan underway, we 
had to know the type and size of 
office space needed, so our first 
step was to select the department 
(or section) to be moved.. Each in- 
tegral group was thus appraised 
according to the following: 


1. The need for physical liaison 
with other departments. 


2. The volume of interdepart- 
ment paperwork flow. 


3. The likelihood of expansion 
in coming months and the space 
available for it. 


4. Any special characteristics 
which might make the move un- 
usually expensive or make it diffi- 
cult to find suitable outside space. 


5. The need to be at our “home 
office” because of visitor traffic. 


6. The need by other depart- 
ments for the space to be vacated. 


Although there was some dis- 
pute over the weighting of these 
factors, two units were finally 
picked to be the first to go. Both 
were small groups operating some- 
what autonomously, and neither 
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had any special space require- 
ments. 

} - Adding one at a time over an 
18-month period, we were able to 
find four office locations within a 
block or so of our main building 
without much difficulty. We did 
enlist the aid of an _ industrial 
realtor in the one case where we 
needed 3,000 square feet to house 
our data-processing section. In two 
instances we selected remodeled 
dwellings. Always, we looked for 
evidence of proper maintenance, 
an attractive layout, a good heat- 
ing plant, decent washroom facili- 
ties, and a co-operative attitude on 
the part of the landlord. 

The final choice often hinged on 
the landlord’s answers to such 
questions as the following: 


1, What would he do to correct 
any substandard conditions? 
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2. Did he object to our install- 
ing window air-conditioner units? 


3. Would he furnish any park- 
ing facilities? 

4. What specific services would 
be included? 


5. What was the minimum term 
of lease he would consider? 


6. What would the rental be? 
This was frequently a matter of 
negotiation which required a 
speaking knowledge of the “going 
market” for space in the neigh- 
borhood. 


To prepare each location for oc- 
cupancy and make the transition 
as smooth and painless as possible 
for the personnel concerned, we 
developed the check list shown in 
Figure 1. This proved to be an in- 
strument of great value in the at- 


BY F. Lester Simon, Jr. 
Vice-President 
Peterson, Howell & Heather 


tainment of a high standard of 
specifications and proper timing 
of contractor activities in the vari- 
ous new offices. It also prevented 
us from overlooking some of those 
items which, though low in cost, 
are so vital to employee morale. 

The “Preliminary Paperwork” 
section of the check list includes 
those matters which ought to be 
tackled earliest. At the outset, the 
landlord should be willing to fur- 
nish the drawings you will need to 
develop floor plans on which per- 
sonnel and furniture can be 
spotted. The landlord should also 
draw up the lease. 

Generally speaking, a standard 
leasing agreement form is accept- 
able, but any debatable points or 
special services should be carefully 
spelled out and approved by your 
counsel, This is particularly true 
when occupancy is_ contingent 
upon certain things being com- 
pleted by the landlord, or when 
the quality of his service (such as 
cleaning or maintenance) is open 
to question. The assignment of the 
space and the announcement to 
all employees go hand in hand, and 
their importance is obvious. 

Under “Primary Building Con- 
siderations” are those material ac- 
tivities which take the greatest 
amount of time and attention to 
complete. A certain amount of 
work had to be done even in the 
smaller locations, but our two 
biggest projects involved prepara- 
tion of the location for data proc- 
essing and restoration of the space 

(Continued on page 39) 
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An invaluable aid to main- 
taining good relations 
within any company is its 
employee booklet. But, as 
the company changes, the 
booklet also must change 
so that it presents an ac- 
curate picture. How one 
company revised its em- 


ployee manual is told here. 

IKE most everything else, an 
employee manual can’t be ex- 
pected to last forever. Changes in 
company policies, in needs and 
general conditions, eventually make 
obsolete even the most carefully 

prepared booklet. 

Our company went through the 
revision process recently. ‘t proved 
to be an interesting and instructive 
experience, one that bears report- 
ing. 

The old booklet had been in use 
a number of years, acquainting 
employees with General Outdoor 
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Advertising Company. Its physical 
appearance left much to be desired 
and it failed to reflect a number of 
important policy changes that had 
come into force since it was started. 

The decision to prepare a new 
booklet raised a number of ques- 
tions: 


Should it be a completely new 
publication or a modernized version 
of the old one? 


We decided to make an entirely 
fresh approach—new format, new 
text, new illustrations. “I’d like to 
see something as up to date as our 
company thinking,” stipulated Burr 
L. Robbins, president of General 
Outdoor Advertising. “There are a 
few phrases in the old booklet we 
might retain, but let’s forget the 
rest and start from scratch.” 


At whom should it be aimed? 


Like many of the questions that 
follow, this one should be asked by 
companies preparing an employee 
booklet for the first time, as well 
as by those revising outmoded 
booklets. In our case, we decided 
to fashion our booklet primarily 
for new employees and prospective 
employees. Specialization has much 
to recommend it. It is well to re- 
member that such a booklet is a 
communications tool and that it is 
manifestly unwise to try to drive 
nails with a screwdriver. The de- 
cision to aim the booklet at this 


readership naturally influenced the °° 


subject matter and style, which 
necessarily had to be less personal. 


What was to be the booklet’s 
specific purpose? 

While this question was an- 
swered more or less simultaneously 
with the selection of the readership, 
we thought it deserved special at- 
tention of its own. This we gave it. 

Some excellent company booklets 
for new employees have been de- 
veloped to help improve customer 
relations. Others have had a differ- 
ent purpose. We decided that ours 
should do nothing more than in- 
troduce General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing to people who know little or 
nothing about it. “We have to de- 
termine,” said President Robbins, 
“what strangers joining the com- 
pany—or thinking about joining 
the company—want to know about 
General Outdoor Advertising and 
what it does.” 


What should be its length, for- 
mat, and method of reproduction? 


After a good deal of discussion, 
we decided that the booklet should 
be no more than 24 pages long, so 
that the reader for whom it was 
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designed would not be discouraged 
from reading it. Because the text 
was to be kept as brief as possible, 
it was possible to design the book 
with a good deal of white space on 
each page. Each pair of facing 
pages would have art work to 
convey a message at a glance and 
to lighten the pages—make them 
more attractive and appealing. 


Offset Process Selected 


We decided to reproduce the 
booklet by offset printing to take 
advantage of the wider selection of 
paper stock this process permits. 
A flat-finished paper with a rough 
texture was selected. Because stock 
of one color can have a deadening, 
literally monotonous, effect in a 
booklet of this type, alternating 
white and pale yellow stock was 
selected for the inside pages. Light- 
green stock was picked for the 
cover. The size was to be six inches 
square. 

Conservative type faces were 
chosen—Futura medium for the 
headlines and 10-point Garamond 
for the text. 


What information should it con- 
tain? 


The length of the booklet and its 
purpose were not the only criteria 
used in selecting its contents. We 
wanted this publication to serve 
for some time without revision; 
thus it was necessary to restrict its 
contents to information and policies 
that were relatively impervious to 
change. 

For those contemplating writing 
or revising an employee induc- 
tion manual, the check list on page 
34 may be useful. It is reproduced 
from Dartnell Report 615, ‘“Plan- 
ning, Preparing, and Revising 
Employee Handbooks.” 


Writing Job Begun 


Finally, the conferences and the 
planning were completed and the 
actual work of writing the booklet 
started. We knew what we wanted 
it to do, look like, and how long it 
should be. After more conferences, 
and some good hard work and hard 
thinking, the booklet was ready 
for distribution. 

First, there is a brief introduc- 
tion. This is followed by a letter 
to the reader from Mr. Robbins. 
He wanted it to be warm, friendly, 
and sincere—and insisted on writ- 
ing it himself. He is pictured lean- 
ing informally over his desk, ex- 
tending the letter. 


There is, I understand, some 


objection in management circles to 
the inclusion of letters from the 
president and other high officials 
in employee manuals. This arises 
mainly from fear that such letters 
may have a slightly hollow sound 
and seem a bit too stiff and arti- 
ficial. But many companies have 
successfully welcomed new em- 
ployees with these letters. We think 
ours does. 

The left-hand page of the next 
spread has a specially posed picture 
of a young man and a young lady, 
dressed in conservative business 
clothes, looking at a map that 
shows General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing’s 58 offices in the United States 
and Canada. They share the page 
with a line drawing of a little man 
labeled ““GOA” and wearing a bell- 
hop’s cap. His body consists of a 
sign. These three figures reappear 
throughout the booklet, helping 
readers to identify themselves and 
the company with the ideas and 
information being communicated. 


Description of GOA 


On the facing page is a brief 
description of General Outdoor 
Advertising. On the next spread, to 
help the reader understand what 
the company does, is an introduc- 
tion to outdoor advertising, ““The 
People’s Art Gallery.”’ Following 
this is a section explaining the type 
of signs manufactured and serviced 
by General Outdoor, a brief descrip- 
tion of who designs outdoor ad- 
vertising, and the facilities and 
services available from our com- 
pany. 

Next, the reader moves _ into 
information of personal—and per- 
sonnel—interest. In a section 
headed, “What Are Some Specific 
Things You Will Like About 
GOA?” the new employee finds out 
about our profit sharing, stock- 
purchase plan, vacations, military 
leave, hospitalization, and life in- 
surance, This section carries an 
invitation for the reader to ask for 
special booklets explaining in detail 
the profit-sharing plan and the 
hospitalization and life-insurance 
plans, 

In the final section of the booklet 
there is a brief description of the 
company’s community relations 
policy. 

The text throughout is clear, 
concise, and as nontechnical as 
possible. To enhance the appear- 
ance of each page, the type is set 
flush left on the left page but 
allowed to run to random lengths 
on the right. This avoids the “block 
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of type” appearance that measur- . An Editorial and Graphic Checking List 
ably discourages and inhibits read- ; , : 

ing. When opened, the book as- for Use in the Production of Induction Manuals 
sumes the rough shape of an out- 

door sign. The six-inch-square A. What is the publication planned to do? 

pages, being unusual, also invite : , 

interest. The shape of the opened 1. Answer routine questions about the company: 


other idedication neignie___ 8... 


3. Too comple x—filled with 
words and terms capable of mis- 9 Tell what to do when the badge or pass is lost or forgotten 


interpretation and misunderstand- 


booklet permitted an imaginative 1. When it was established... ee ne = pied _— 
use of space. 2. Who established it; describe the circumstances... — 
Companies that have already put Ek SE Con kL — 
together employee handbooks are 4. Why it was established... euiheidiasietatge emiadiie aimee uae a 
in a good position to avoid some, if 5. What it manufactures... Js se ao cicoceshleacictaghatnaaeoaias — 
not all, of the usual mistakes. They Qi DUN OT IG ieee etn equitnitie 
have already discerned where their 7. Wigner OF plains Or WTC E ic oc ieee —— 
handbooks are weak or ineffective 8. Names and titles of executive persommel ence ea 
because of too much preachment, 9. Describe manufacturing processes... e-ccceeecceeeeee felceaeeaichas — 
paternalism, poor arrangement, or 
lack of clarity. ll. Tell employees cbout their job: 
. D, GR NR Tac et eciinn — 
Common Flaws Listed 2. Tell whether job is permanent or temporary... ei ictiacbals — 
In preparing their report, 3. bs how rate of pay for job is oe ae nn — 
Dartnell’s editors examined more 4. Tell how employee's time is recor - tes - Le a ae TO : —— 
than 200 employee booklets. Here 5. a how — is vgs a what day. 
is a list of the common flaws: é. ell what holidays Gre ObSErVEd nee eenen nent —_— 
7. Give rules for punching time Cords. ec teeeeeee — 
1. Too abstract—fails to get 8. Whom to notify when absent from job. ; — 
down to brass tacks. 9. Tell how to collect pay when leaving the organization. oe 
2. Too “cute”—attempts for spe- 10. Tell how company will help employee save money.............. —— 
cial effects overshadowed main 11. Tell about chances of advancement... Gace —_— 
objective—clearly stating facts for 12. Give rules for personal conduct while on the job... — 
employees. 13. Tell about the need for badges and passes and 


Tell how to obtain special passes for packages, etc.......... 


_ F lll. Tell employees about health and safety: 
4. Too expensive—an _ effective 


handbook need not be expensive. 1. Give right and wrong rules with illustrations for doing things. 


2. Tell employee what to do when he has an accident or 





5. Lack of organization—every- one happens to employee working with him... seocessseneeeeeeseseseeeeeee —— 
thing tossed in the pot without 3. Introduce the company physician and his staff; ‘tell 
order or sequence. ae ar I iia neesitnstbocintatet cent —- 
6. Hard to read due to: 4. Describe medical and hospital services of the company... a 
Poor type 5. Tell employee about personal cleanliness... a 
Poor production 6. Tell employee about nutrition ccc ceeeeseeeseneene —- 
Wrong type of paper for 7. Vale aad ele Gar COU i etc ee 
process used 8. Give employees suggestions for wholesome relaxation 
Poor layout We The Wht. benno ivan —— 
Faulty and indistinct illustra- 9. Give rules for health cmd scrfety ee ccaeeeeecccneeeeeceeeneeeeennnneeenne — 
tions 
Too crowded, not enough IV. Tell employees about benefits accruing from job: 
white space ‘ , . 
Not enough use of heads and 2, Sail Aeieie lina ce eek aed a 
subheads. 3. Describe sickness and accident benefits... —_—— 
7. Out of date—contains obsolete 4. Describe hospitalization plums acca —- 
information. 5. Describe stock buying or profit-sharing plans. —- 
6. Describe awards and cash prizes for suggestions, 


We spent a considerable amount 
of time and thought on our booklet. 
We did so because we wanted it to 
be thoroughly read and thoroughly 


attendance, safety, production, CFC... eeccceeececcneeeccseeeeeeeeeeeeees TS 





V. Tell employees about miscellaneous facilities available to them such as: 





























understood by employees. These, |. CR eee... , Me Meee AES 
after all, are the only reasons for 2. Car pools I So Pele RON = BS ae FARIS AS SSS —— 
working up such publications. We 3. Public transportation services—routes and schedules... —— 
think that ours fulfills its mission PN patie arnt iciceinseniicaicurnaeenciicttagasettalaliaeanipiiainnindaticancts aa 
and we would be pleased to send 5. Check cashing service 

copies of it along to readers of 6. Shopping services WE ek tS oa. —— 
AMERICAN BUSINESS so that they 7. Help in securing places to live a 
can judge for themselves. Our 8. Savings bank plans oe 
address is 515 S. Loomis, Chicago 9. House magazine 

7, Illinois. 10. Plant recreation facilities... baila Saat —_— 
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11. How to get acquainted with fellow workers at get-together 
SES 5 ee ee oa ia... 

12. Bulletin board messages and advice... ‘ 

13. Labor-Management Committees, their organization 
"ESSERE Set eae. 

14. Government Bond Purchase Plan... 


VI. Tell employees about their jobs and future with the company: 


1. Tell about company's future plans..... 
2. Tell what such plans will mean to each employee. 


Vil. Tell employees about company policy: 


1. Describe the company's reputation abroad—what it stands for 

2. Describe the service and manufacturing policies with regard 
to quality, future expansion and growth, and satisfaction on the 
part of the customer... 


B. How should the information be presented? 


|. Format: 


ee Saree AA ee See 
Number of pages... 
Number of colors. 
Self cover or separate cover... 
Type of binding... peicataedsip 
re 


SR Pen= 


il. ae design: 


. Straight text treatment... 
: Straight text with occasional pen and ink sketches 
3. Text plus use of pictorial charts and graphs 
4. Text plus use of photographs. 


Ill. Possible illustrative material: 


1. Photographs of men at work. 
2. Photographs of plants and offices 
3. Pictures of products... 
4. Pictures of products in use... 
5. Photographic trip through the office ‘and plant 
6. Pictures of junior and/or senior officers... 
7. Pictures of recreational and other employee facilities 
8. Chart of main steps in manufacturing process 
9. Chart showing departmental organization 
10. Chart of production by products... 
11. Chart showing end uses of products... 
12. Map showing location of company plants, offices, etc. 
13. Floor plan maps of the plant___. 
14. Pictures showing social benefits enjoyed by employees 
15. Reprints of company advertising... 
16. Reprint of company trade mark(s).... 
17. Photographs of employee activities (sports, social, etc.) 
18. Chart showing interdepartmental relationships. 
19. Flow charts of work passing through the office and /or plant 
20. Pictorial statistics of company operations. 
21. Photographs of safety devices and their use 
22. Pictures of new machines and tools. 
23. Pictures of typical employees... 
24. Pictures of older employees... 


C. How should the booklet be distributed? 


1. At the plant... eee 


lil. With accompanying letter. 
IV. With return card to acknowledge receipt... 


V. With name of individual employee filled in on cover or elsewhere 
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How Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 





Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
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T is by no means a secret that 

today’s business executive is an 
extremely busy man. Often, in the 
course of performing his adminis- 
trative duties, he finds little time 
for keeping abreast of the current 
developments in his profession by 
reading unless he puts a few trade 
periodicals in his already bulging 
brief case and takes them home 
for evening perusal. Yet, with to- 
day’s emphasis on research and 
development, it is vital that the 
executive keep informed of cur- 
rent happenings in his company’s 
fields of interest as reported in 
technical and business magazines. 

With literally hundreds of busi- 
ness and trade articles published 
each month, it is obviously impos- 
sible for a busy man to read all 
the information available in his 
field alone, to say nothing of the 
allied fields in which he should 
keep himself reasonably well in- 
formed. As a result, most top ex- 
ecutives, as shown by a recent sur- 
vey, examine approximately seven 
magazines each month, about half 
of which they actually read. This, 
to a great degree, is an alarming 
waste of time, as most articles 
read in this random manner are 
only superficially helpful so far as 
the executive’s professional de- 
velopment is concerned. 

The answer lies in intelligent 
editing of the executive’s reading. 
By directing his attention to care- 
fully chosen information, while 
ignoring the trivial, it is possible 
for such executives to assimilate 
the essential messages of from 50 
to 80 pertinent articles each week 
instead of wading through a mo- 


_rass of printed matter of only 


casual interest. 

By establishing a method of 
drawing important periodical ar- 
ticles to the notice of top and 
middle management, executives 
may increase their reading scope 
and at the same time reduce the 
hours devoted to reading trade 
magazines. This permits the ex- 
ecutive to give more attention to 
other duties. 

First, the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the technical reading 
program should be placed with the 
company librarian. At the same 
time, the purchasing of all periodi- 
cals should likewise be assigned 
to the library. This latter step 
permits a uniform, companywide 
distribution policy, eliminating 
duplication of subscriptions and 
bringing all company-purchased 
periodicals to the attention of the 
librarian. 


Screening Subscriber List 


The list of periodicals to which 
the company subscribes should 
then be carefully screened by the 
librarian and subscriptions to bor- 
derline publications allowed to 
lapse. These include magazines of 
an overly superficial nature; mag- 
azines which, while written on a 
highly scientific level, do not em- 
brace the company’s fields of in- 
terest; and certain foreign-lan- 
guage magazines which have, be- 
cause of language barriers, an ex- 
tremely limited appeal. 

Subscriptions to new magazines 
covering areas not already repre- 
sented may be purchased, provided 
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"How to Maximize Your Business 
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ber 1959, pp. 36-38, 
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The author considers the executive's problem of 
reading a vast quantity of pertinent technical peri- 
odical articles and suggests selective abstracting of 
such articles as a means of saving executive time. 

He outlines several methods by which abstracts may be 
procured, including having them prepared by the com— 
pany librarian and subject experts within the company 
and obtaining them from commercial abstracting serv— 
Other means by which significant articles may 
be brought to executives’ attention are mentioned and 
the point that pinpointing of reading matter saves 
both time and money is stressed. 
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the areas concerned are pertinent. 
The net result of this screening 
will be a reduction in the money 
paid out for technical magazines 
and an increase in the appropriate 
interest fields covered. 

After the periodical subscription 
list has been determined, all peri- 
odicals received should be routed 
across the librarian’s desk. Each 
copy is carefully scanned and ar- 
ticles of interest to specific execu- 
tives are marked and the periodi- 
cals in which such articles appear 
are sent to the abstract librarian. 
The latter prepares a 50- to 100- 
word summary of each marked ar- 
ticle, types these on 3- by 5-inch 
cards, and sends them to the ex- 
ecutive concerned, keeping a file 
copy of the abstract card for fu- 
ture reference. To show what in- 
formation such a card should pre- 
sent, and its format, an abstract 
of this article itself appears in 
Exhibit 1. 

By reading selected abstracts an 
executive can determine whether 
or not he wishes to read the com- 
plete article. If so, he requests the 
magazine in which the article ap- 
pears from the librarian and it is 
sent to him. 

In some libraries the article or 
articles desired are photostated 
and the photostat sent to the ex- 
ecutive. This permits retaining 
the magazine in the library for 
reading-room use, thus reducing 
the total number of subscriptions 
required for each individual peri- 
odical and eliminating the neces- 
sity of checking the magazine out 
of the library and, later, back in 
again. 


Search for Abstracter 


The writing of abstracts is not 
a task which can be entrusted to a 
clerk, and is best performed by an 
abstracter-librarian. For those 
concerns that do not maintain a 
technical library, the abstracting 
may be performed by a qualified 
individual specifically assigned to 
this work. 

An examination of personnel 
records will, in many instances, 
disclose an employee who has 
studied journalism, English litera- 
ture, story writing, or kindred 
subjects in high school or college. 
A person with such an educational 
background can often qualify as 
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an abstracter. The abstracting can 
be combined with the selection, 
procurement, and distribution of 
magazines. 

Often a member of the technical 
writing department, where such a 
department is part of the company 
organization, can be assigned to 
the abstracting of magazine ar- 
ticles. Again, subject field spe- 
cialists within the company may 
be assigned to examine, say, two 
specific technical periodicals each 
month, and abstract pertinent ar- 
ticles. Such abstracts should be 
consistent in form, not more than 
75 to 100 words in length, and 
give the essence of the article ab- 
stracted. 

While the submitting of abstracts 
of articles to company executives 
has proven the most satisfactory 
method of calling pertinent ar- 
ticles to their attention, this may 
also be achieved by other meth- 
ods. One is to route marked copies 
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of periodicals to executives follow- 
ing the scanning process described 
above. In such cases the executive 
may read the marked articles, 
scan the table of contents and, per- 
haps, glance at some of the un- 
marked articles. 

A second alternative is to sub- 
scribe to an abstracting service, 
such as Engineering Index. This 
has the advantage of providing 
timely abstracts, prepared by ex- 
perts, on a weekly basis and also 
gives coverage of a great number 
of periodicals that might not be 
subscribed to by the company con- 
cerned. Where desired, reprints of 
articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained, for a fee, from the ab- 
stracting service. The disadvan- 
tage of such services is that no ab- 
stracts in a company’s specific 
field or fields of interest may be 
available, and many abstracts re- 
ceived from the service are not 
pertinent and so require scanning. 


BY Harold S. Sharp 
Technical Librarian 
AC Spark Plug Division 
General Motors Corp. 


In some instances, executives 
may wish to see certain specific 
magazines immediately upon re- 
ceipt. When this is the case the 
magazine may be routed to the 
executive concerned by placing his 
name on an automatic distribution 
list, but abstracts of articles ap- 
pearing in the magazine should 
also be prepared and sent out. 

Knowing that the sales man- 
ager, for example, is particularly 
anxious to see a certain periodical, 
the abstracter should be careful to 
abstract pertinent articles from 
that periodical and make very sure 
that abstract cards come to the at- 
tention of the sales manager. This 
applies also to the marking of ar- 
ticles in the magazine in question. 
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While abstracting or marking may 
take time, thus getting the maga- 
zine to the sales manager later 
than if it were not so handled, he 
will be better able to assimilate 
important articles than if he re- 
ceives the magazine still in the 
publisher’s wrapper. 

If the executive wishes to sub- 
scribe to a periodical, to be de- 
livered directly to him upon re- 
ceipt, there is no reason why he 
should not do so. In such cases the 
librarian or abstracter can ar- 
range for the subscription, sub- 
scribing in the name of the execu- 
tive concerned. When the _ sub- 
scription is due to expire the pub- 
lisher will automatically notify 
the executive, who will then de- 
termine whether or not he wishes 
to continue taking the periodical. 
If he does, he sends the expiration 
notice to the librarian or abstrac- 
ter with a request that the sub- 
scription be renewed, and the re- 
newal is placed accordingly. 

Still another means of drawing 
significant articles to the atten- 
tion of executives is by the use of 
a library bulletin. This publica- 
tion, generally issued monthly, 
lists significant periodical articles, 
giving the name of the periodical 
in which they appear, as well as 
the author, title, and page num- 
ber. 

Library bulletins may be repro- 
duced by hectograph, mimeo- 
graph, Verifax, multilith, Thermo- 
fax, or other duplicating method, 
and are given wide distribution 
throughout the company. Certain 
articles mentioned in the bulletin 
may be sent to specific individuals, 
thus calling these articles to their 
attention. Only articles of interest 
to company executives should be 
listed in the bulletin. 


Executives’ Interests 


It is important to consider those 
executives whose duties lie outside 
the company’s primary fields of 
interest, as well as those directly 
concerned with them. To _ illus- 
trate: An electronics firm is of 
course concerned with the field of 
electrical -engineering and_ sub- 
scriptions to periodicals in that 
field should be carried by that 
firm. Articles pertaining to elec- 
trical engineering should be called 
to the attention of the engineering 
executives by the various methods 
described above. 

It is equally important to con- 
serve the time of other executives 
who are concerned with sales, of- 
fice management, purchasing, 
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_ manufacturing, and the like. The 
time of these executives may also 


be saved by minimizing that which 
they spend reading their trade 
literature. 

It will pay any concern to save 
the time of its executives. As 
someone once observed, “Time is 
money’’—and with highly paid ex- 
ecutives this is especially true. In- 
telligent screening of the execu- 
tive’s reading matter, sorting the 
important from the trivial, and 
bringing to his attention those 
pertinent articles which he might 
otherwise never see, frees him for 
other duties and at the same time 
increases the scope of his business 
reading. END 





Secretaries’ Convention 


(Continued from page 13) 


the preliminaries. Six finalists had 
been chosen to appear before the 
three judges, who rated them on 
their poise and ability to answer 
three questions extemporaneously. 

Judges were Dr. Joseph H. 
Young, University of Miami Busi- 
ness Department, Coral Gables, 
Fla.; Miss Margaret J. Gilkey, 
director of guidance services, Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami, 
Fla.; and Bill Gove, president of 
The Bill Gove Organization, 
Miami, Fla. 


Three Leading Questions 


Dr. Young’s question concerned 
the qualities the contestant would 
look for in hiring a secretarial as- 
sistant. Miss Gilkey’s poser was 
what to do when an important 
member of the firm insists on 
barging in on your boss although 
your boss has told you he doesn’t 
want to be interrupted. 

Mr. Gove presented this situa- 
tion: “Your young secretarial as- 
sistant tells you in confidence that 
she has an offer of a job with 
higher prestige and pay from a 
prominent local figure. You know 
the person is involved in some un- 
savory activities. You also know 
that while no sudden raise or pro- 
motion is in the offing, the girl 
may eventually have a good fu- 
ture with your company. How 
would you advise her?” 

A couple of contestants inter- 
preted “unsavory activities” to 
mean that the prospective boss 
was a pincher; but, outside of 
that, the answers were almost uni- 
form. The secretaries felt the as- 
sistant should be given enough 


background information about the 
man to enable her to make up her 
own mind. 

The judges selected Mrs. Alicia 
Cogan, secretary to the chairman 
of the board of three publishing 
companies in Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
Secretary of the Year. Miss Julie 
M. Lawler of Lansing, Mich., who 
is secretary to Governor “Soapy” 
Williams, won second place; and 
Miss Agnes Brown of Indianapolis, 
Ind., placed third. 


Honor, Glory, and Loot 


Miss Clare H. Jennings, CPS, 
president of NSA, presented Mrs. 
Cogan with a bouquet of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses, the association 
flower. Besides the thrill of rep- 
resenting NSA as its Secretary of 
the Year, Mrs. Cogan received a 
number of prizes. She won an IBM 
Executive typewriter, an Eastman 
Kodak camera, a portable radio, a 
sterling silver pitcher, a $100 
Treasury Bond, an Hawaiian 
dress, an Official Gregg fountain 
pen, a Complete Secretary’s Hand- 
book, and a medallion bracelet. 

An innovation at this conven- 
tion was the selection of the ‘“Best- 
Dressed Working Woman,” co- 
sponsored by the Millinery Insti- 
tute of America. Ten finalists ap- 
peared before the judges at a ban- 
quet and fashion show on Friday 
evening, July 24. Proceeds from 
this event benefited a pet project, 
the NSA Home Trust Fund, ear- 
marked for the purchase of a re- 
tirement home for members. 

Mrs. Arlene D. Reid, a member 
of Cincinnati Chapter, walked off 
with the title and a boxful of fall 
hats, plus the fall ensemble fea- 
tured on Charm magazine cover in 
August. 


Elect New Officers 


Climax of the business sessions 
was the election of officers. Mrs. 
Evelyn G. Day, executive secre- 
tary to Charles R. Hook, board 
chairman of Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, was elected 
president. Mrs. Day, who had been 
Great Lakes district vice-presi- 
dent, has just written a booklet for 
Dartnell called, “What Every 
Secretary Should Know About 
Bosses.” 

Adjudging the convention a suc- 
cess in every way, the registrants 
are looking forward to the next 
one—to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in July 1960. The following year, 
Los Angeles, Calif., will be hostess 
city for the secretaries. END 
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Split Site Operation 


(Continued from page 31) 


in our main building which they 
had vacated. As many as 10 dif- 
ferent contractors plus telephone 
men were working on these jobs, 
and the check list was used to 
great advantage in both instances. 

Most of the items included in 
this section of the form are self- 
explanatory, but several points 
should be stressed. The first is the 
advisability of having telephone 
extensions off the main switch- 


‘board in each outside location (for 


good communications). The sec- 
ond is to make sure that each loca- 
tion is properly ventilated and air 
conditioned. Chopped-up offices 
may require you to buy a number 
of window units, but their cost is 
not unreasonable, especially when 
purchased in any quantity in the 
off-season. 


“Services and Incidentals’’ 

A close check on the “Services 
and Incidentals” items will ob- 
viate claims from your annexed 
people (even when the big jobs 
have been taken care of) that they 
have been treated like ‘forgotten 
children.” A definite plan for pick- 


up and delivery of mail, for ex-.. 


ample, is of prime importance. We 
converted our porter into a part- 
time messenger on wheels with a 
regular trip schedule; gave him a 
car allowance and helped to jus- 
tify it by having him make vari- 
ous other trips to pick up tickets, 
post-office mail, and so forth. 
The split-site plan has enabled 
us to increase our total office space 


" by 42 percent and bring our aver- 


age square foot per employee up 
to a generous 130. At the same 
time, our new average rental fig- 
ure is still a low one, having 
inched up only slightly. 
Acquisition of space under this 
approach, while certainly not the 
answer for the long pull, devel- 
oped into an easily workable rou- 
tine during the time when it did 
serve our purpose. Communica- 
tions and efficiency may have suf- 
fered somewhat, but the loss 
would be difficult indeed to meas- 
ure with any degree of accuracy. 
Our people are content and morale 
seems almost as high as it ever 
was. END 
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Here is the most spectacular advance in the Continuous Tab Card field! FORMSCARD ... 
the only Continuous Tab Card that effectively implements the full speed and efficiency of 


your automatic tabulating equipment! FORMSCARD . . 


. $0 widely accepted its enthusi- 


astic users already read like a “Who's Who” of the business world! Call or write today 
for detailed information and samples of FORMSCARD, the only continuous Tab Card made 


without medial waste strips! 


Manufacturers of line-hole continuous business forms 


orms inc 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-6300 
Sales representatives in principal cities. 


A Penny Saved... 


$200,000 Worth of Coffee 


A cup of coffee is a relatively minor 
item until you start adding up the 
cost of hundreds or thousands a day. 
Many firms have discontinued the 
practice of providing free coffee for 
employees during the coffee break. 
American Brake Shoe, for instance, 
previously had a policy of giving each 
employee two free cups of coffee a 
day. The firm now has coffee on a 
pay-as-you-drink basis. Estimated 
savings for one year was $200,000. 
The coffee-break schedule remains 


the same but employees pay for 


their cups. 


Carbon Paper Tips 


“A lot of money is wasted when 
stenographers and secretaries have to 
fool around with carbon paper,” 
writes one executive. To avoid loss 
of typists’ time, this company ar- 
ranges to have a supply of letter- 
heads stuffed with carbons and second 
sheets delivered to each desk in the 
morning. The used carbons are picked 
up at the end of the day and prepared 
for the next day by an office boy. 
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Ten Ways to Save Overtime 


VERTIME is costly. Repeated 
O overtime is symptomatic of a 
procedural imbalance—either man- 
hours are out of balance with the 
workload, or methods are out of 
balance with the volume of work. 
It may be a combination of both, 
plus poor application on the part 
of employees. Whatever the cause, 
overtime as a continuous factor in 
office operations is undesirable. 
Here are 10 ways to reduce over- 
time: 


1. BETTER SCHEDULING OF 
WORK. Work production, like any 
office activity, requires planned 
control. Each report turned out in 
the office should be studied—not 
as an individual report, but as one 
of many reports. List all the re- 
ports on columnar paper, and then 
indicate: How many copies of each 
are made; by whom they are made 
and for whom; approximate num- 
ber of man-hours required to 
make each report, and when the 
man-hours are required; and last- 
ly, how long the reports are re- 
tained. : 

This summary will provide the 
basic information required to es- 
tablish a schedule of production 
for each report, thereby establish- 
ing a time for its completion based 
on the date that it is required. 


2. A SYSTEM OF WORK PRI- 
ORITIES. A corollary to work 
scheduling is the system of work 
priorities, so that various task as- 
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signments won’t compete with 
each other for completion. In an 
effort to “get out the work,” it is 
quite natural for task assignments 
to conflict. The most aggressive 
person gets his job done before the 
others, thereby pyramiding the 
man-hour requirements. The re- 
port survey mentioned before can 
be used as the basis for assigning 
priority to certain reports. 


3. ELIMINATE DUPLICA- 
TION. In terms of improved meth- 
ods and work requirements, the 
average office is overstaffed. If 
each routine—handling a _ cus- 
tomer’s order, writing a purchase 
order, issuing a dividend check, 
handling a requisition, or register- 
ing a new employee in the person- 
nel procedure—were studied and 
all duplicate effort was eliminated, 
overtime would be reduced. One 
company checked a customer’s or- 
der and then double-checked the 
resulting invoice five different 
times. Another company main- 
tained two accounting procedures. 
One or the other system was re- 
quired, but not both. Yet, this was 
not brought to light until the 
methods were analyzed. 


4, ELIMINATE UNNECES- 
SARY DETAIL. Most of us are 
guilty of gathering some clerical 
detail which, upon objective anal- 
ysis, is found to be unnecessary. 
Conditions change, and reports re- 
quired by management increase 





as competition and governmental 
surveillance increase. These in- 
creased demands of and on man- 
agement accumulate and are per- 
petuated. One company found a 
report being prepared every 
month, five years after the death 
of a comptroller who had re- 
quested the report for his personal 
use, its only use. 


5. BETTER TRAINING FOR 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY. The 
key to productivity lies in effi- 
ciency. The key to efficiency lies in 
training. Before employees can be 
taught, a better training method 
has to be developed to teach effi- 
ciency. Training is nothing more 
than a planned program of teach- 
ing. If the employees are learning 
the work by absorbing and assimi- 
lating the job details through a 
process of daily exposure to and 
imitation of previously completed 
work samples, the employees will 
not attain a high level of efficiency 
until they have been through the 
job several times. This may take 
months and compound the time re- 
quired for completing a task. 

One of the hottest subjects in 
business management today is 
teaching new employees how to do 
a job. This has been accentuated 
by the higher-than-normal turn- 
over of clerical employees. 


6. USE PART-TIME WORK- 
ERS, It is seldom that a company 
can employ a regular staff work- 
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Food for thought... 


Gerber Baby Foods speeds communications with field forces—saves $22,000 
annually in dictating and stenographic time—with the Edison Voicewriter 


“Our Edison Voicewriter dictation sys- 
tem has permanently overcome the prob- 
lem of communications between our 
home office and field organization,” 
states Mr. R. C. Hastings, Office Services 
Manager for Gerber Products Company 
of Fremont, Michigan . . . famed for fine 
baby foods. ““And amazingly enough,” 
adds Mr. Hastings, “‘we not only increased 
the output of our secretarial staff . . . but 
managed to save over $22,000 a year 
with Voicewriter on the job.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy—for any 
office, large or small! No need to 
start off with a large system. With the 
all-new Edison Voicewriter doubling as 
a dictating instrument and a secretarial 
transcriber, any executive can quickly 
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A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N. J 


clean up correspondence at his desk, at 
home, or on the road . . . have “new” 
time for other work. Cost? Only $18.15 
a month. 

Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accu- 
rately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. By getting 
correspondence out of the way faster, 
with less effort, your secretary will have 
more time for the interesting responsi- 
bilities of a real “‘Girl Friday.” 

You can rely on Edison! There's a 
Voicewriter system te*sscet the corre- 
spondence needs of every business and 
professional man. And every Voicewriter 


user benefits from Edison’s 70 years of 


experience in office correspondence. 














There’'san 
EDISON product for every 
dictating and recording need 
. the individual Voicewriter, network 
systems using dial or Televoice phones, 
pocket-size battery-operated Midge- 
tape. For free demonstration, or litera- 
ture, write Dept. AB-09 below. 





Edison Voicewriter McGRAWE 


in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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ing sufficient man-hours to meet 
all demands for clerical work. Un- 
controllable variations in the vol- 
ume of work, particularly if they 
are of short duration, are partic- 
ularly difficult to handle—especial- 
ly when these volume variations 
are unpredictable. Rather than 
fall back on overtime, part-time 
workers or commercial service 
companies which provide tempo- 
rary professional personnel may 
be used. Companies employing 
part-time personnel build up a list 
ef qualified prospects, usually 
made up of former women em- 
ployees who left to get married 
and who will work for short peri- 
ods, but who do not want perma- 
nent employment. These part-time 
workers can be very valuable in 
backing up the regular staff. 
Other companies, not desiring to 
go to the trouble of developing a 
list and establishing contact, use 


_ outside professional service or- 


ganizations on a “call-as-needed” 
basis. This method also reduces 
the requirements for spare equip- 
ment, as the agencies usually pro- 
vide their own equipment. 


7. MECHANIZATION OF OP- 
ERATIONS. The office is becom- 
ing more and more like a factory 
in its use of mechanical and elec- 
tronic energy to aid in production. 
It is the question of volume that 
determines the extent of mechani- 
zation of office procedures. The 
workload can be lightened and 
schedules maintained by the prop- 
er use of machines. Mechanical 
dictating equipment, punched-card 
systems, electronic devices, check 
protecting and signing, facsimile 
reproduction, are but a few of the 
examples of mechanical applica- 
tion which reduce overtime. 

As office salaries increase, the 
advantages of machine methods 
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become more obvious. It is often 
necessary to centralize certain 
functions to develop a_ sufficient 
volume to warrant the use of ma- 
chine methods. 


8. GREATER FLEXIBILITY 
OF PERSONNEL. One of the 
drawbacks of specialization is lack 
of flexibility. Productive capacity 
is increased when a person per- 
forms only one specialized type of 
task; however, unless he is taught 
other types of work by a planned 
training program, he cannot be 
temporarily shifted to other jobs 
in order to lend a hand in meeting 
production schedules. When one 
group of employees is required to 
put in overtime while other groups 
are carrying only a partial work- 
load, the inflexible aspects of spe- 
cialization are accentuated. 

More and more companies are 
realizing that their staffs can be 
reduced by training certain em- 
ployees to do related tasks. These 
employees have regular _ special- 
ized assignments, but they can be 
rotated to other jobs to provide 
the additional man-hours required 
to meet a fluctuating volume de- 
mand during regular working 
hours. 


9. BETTER WORK DISTRIBU- 
TION. One of the subjects com- 
manding management’s attention 
deals with work distribution. Pro- 
ductivity depends on application 
as well as method. Application in 
turn depends on ability as well as 
the distribution of workload. As a 
general statement, there are too 
many office workers who do not 
carry their fair share of the load. 
Correction is the responsibility of 
management. The first step is to 
analyze the workload distribution. 


10. USE OF INCENTIVES. This 
is a controversial issue that should 
have wider exposition and discus- 
sion. Very few will deny that fi- 
nancial incentives, coupled with 
nonfinancial rewards, serve as the 
basis for increased production. It 
has been estimated by competent 
observers that about 60 percent 
of potential production is obtained 
in the average office. Financial in- 
centives are directed toward the 
untapped productive reserve. The 
point of disagreement in respect 
to financial incentives lies in the 
method of application. If financial 
incentives are based on group pro- 


| duction rather than _ individual 


production, the problem of work 
measurement becomes much eas- 
ier. Incentives will reduce over- 
time and will peg office production 
costs, END 
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NEW SYSTEMS ... cquipMENT 


Tubeless Univac 
Is More Compact 


Instead of using vacuum tubes, Rem- 
ington Rand’s new solid-state Univac 
employs Ferractors, permitting a 
compactness illustrated by this photo- 
graph of old and new circuit chassis. 
In addition to being smaller and 
lighter, the new chassis is less fragile. 
The solid-state computer (so called 
because it has no tubes, which are 
gaseous) requires far less power, with 
a proportionate decrease in heat out- 
put, thus has no air-conditioning 
needs. The complete unit consists of 
central processor, high-speed printer, 
reader-puncher, and _ high-speed 
reader. 





Interchangeable Type Symbols 
Add Characters to Keyboard 


Offices handling foreign language correspondence and 
technical reports will find many uses for the new inter- 
changeable type symbols which can be used on standard 
and electric typewriters. With these symbols the typist 
can add accent marks, foreign characters, or technical 
symbols to her regular keyboard. The change takes only 
a few seconds and requires no tools. Easy interchange- 
ability is attained because the type bars themselves are 
installed at the factory. The typist changes only the type 
head, which slips off the bar easily with slight finger 
pressure. When the special symbol is no longer needed, 
the typist can remove it and switch back to the original 
characters. Foreign language, mathematical, chemical, 
electrical, and other symbols are available. Smith-Corona 


Marchant, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Datawriter Prints Cards 
At Point of Purchase 


The first credit card device that 
makes it possible to imprint the 
amount of each purchase at the point 
of sale has been developed. This 
device, the Dashew Datawriter, Model 
19-5, imprints the amount of purchase 
on a sales slip at the same time that 
it records the names of the customer 
and member-merchant from em- 
bossed plates. It is the first unit of 
its type to provide for the input of 
variable information. Another fea- 
ture of the Datawriter is that it 
protects against the forging or alter- 
ing of price-imprinted sales slips. 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 5886 
Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 


Extra Space, Convenience Provided 
In New Drawing Desk Group 


< 


A new group of drawing desks has been designed to 
meet both the functional and esthetic requirements 
of architects, designers, engineers, and draftsmen. 
Known as “The Landmark,” this unit has three 
basic components: a front table (right), basic table 
(center), and rear reference desk (left). All have 
walnut-paneled sides and off-white working sur- 
faces. The unusual feature of the group is the 
attached side auxiliary unit which offers convenient 
storage space and an additional working area just 
a quarter-turn from the desk. This feature is based 
on time-and-motion studies that revealed a high 
correlation between productivity and nearness of 
working tools and materials. Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Pressure-Sensitive Labels 


Available in Nine Colors 


Offices that have converted to modern 
shelf-type filing systems now can buy 
pressure-sensitive labels specifically 
designed for their side tab folders. 
These labels, called ‘“Tabstiks,” were 
developed for use in shelf filing 
cabinets. They have been made avail- 
able by the manufacturer of the 
“Spacefinder” shelf file cabinet. “‘Tab- 
stiks” are produced in white and nine 
colors, which help make shelf filing 
more efficient through the use of a 
color-coding system and add to the 
attractiveness of the file. They need 
no moistening and may be applied 
directly after removing the tab from 
the backing sheet. Tab Products Co., 
995 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
California. 


Ad 





New Heavy-Duty Stapler 
Handles IBM Cards 


< 


A new heavy-duty automatic electric 
stapler, the Staplex S-54-H, has been 
designed for stapling IBM cards, 
banking forms, and other applications 
requiring heavy thrust. The machine 
also can be used for routine stapling 
jobs such as correspondence, bills, 
receipts, invoices, booklets, reports, 
bags, and envelopes. A single contact 
control activates the unit to drive 
staples automatically at the insertion 
of IBM cards or other materials. 
Staples are reloaded through the 
front, with nothing to pull back or 
lift out. Since the machine is opera- 
tive only when work is fed into it, 
wear is kept at a minimum and ma- 
chine life is prolonged. Stapling posi- 
tions may be adjusted to a depth of 
4% inches. The Staplex Co., 777 Fifth 
Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 








New Electric Power Punch 
Has Four Tons Pressure 


< 
A new punching principle is employed 
in the GBC Model 216 Electric Power 
Punch, The compact desk-top ma- 
chine, known as “The General” and 
about the size of an electric type- 
writer, utilizes high torque trans- 
mission and positive clutch to provide 
rapid punching power equal to four 
tons of pressure. It also is credited 
with 25 percent greater paper capaci- 
ty. Positive stripper levers that auto- 
matically lift the punches after each 
stroke prevent the paper from slip- 
ping. Fixed in-out quick action set 
pins engage and disengage the punch- 
ing dies and a punching pattern can 
be set in seconds that stays set. The 
unit has a green-gray wrinkle finish 
and black phenolic work top. Driven 
by a % hp. split-phase electric 
motor, “The General” can be used 
wherever conventional 115-volt AC 
electric power is available. General 
Binding Corp., 1101 Skokie Highway, 
Northbrook, Il. 


Envelope Opener Handles 
300-400 Letters per Minute 


Incorporating changes in mechanism 
and styling to meet the specific needs 
of users, the new Martin Yale 
Premier Auto Opener opens 300 to 
400 envelopes per minute. This auto- 
matic envelope opener occupies 9 by 
12 inches of desk space, about the 
size of a standard letterhead. Another 
feature is that no sorting is necessary 
for material of different size and 
thickness. The cutting edges are 
enclosed as a safety precaution. The 
Premier Auto Opener has a gray 
wrinkle and polished chrome finish. 
Martin Yale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago 12, Il. 
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The literature recommended below 


has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
tives. Requests for this material, 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
few 


usually exhausted within a 


months. 





MOTION PICTURES and ways in 
which they can aid modern industry 
are highlighted in the informative 
and humorous booklet, “Let’s Com- 
municate.”” Described in this 77-page 
publication are such facets of in- 
dustrial communications as the film- 
agraph, sound and silent slidefilms, 
television and radio commercials, 
conventions, printed materials, point 
of purchase promotion materials, etc. 
A glossary of industrial film terms 
provides both chuckles and informa- 


tion. You can get your free copy from- 


the Paul Garrison Organization, 485 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
10323-F Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


ca * * 


SHOULD WAREHOUSES HAVE 
narrow aisles, wide aisles, or both? 
This question is taken up in the new 
eight-page brochure entitled “A 
Study in Dimension.” The history of 
the narrow aisle-wide aisle problem 
is discussed along with the changes 
and advances that have been made 
through the introduction of new 
material-handling equipment. Four 
pages of automatic equipment in 
operation illustrate how many users 
are presently solving the problem. 
Copies of this brochure are available 
upon request from the Automatic 
Transportation Co., 149 W. 87th St., 
Chicago 21, Il. 


* * * 


A HANDY GUIDE TO MARKING 
and sealing shipments tells how to 
stencil goods for safe delivery, how to 
save 25 percent on sealing cartons 
with gummed tape, the proper kind of 
ink to use for different kinds of mark- 
ing, and three ways to stencil. It also 
gives conversion tables for weights 
and measures, as well as export 
marketing data. Ask for a copy of 
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Catalog M-60 when requesting the 
booklet, “Marking and Sealing Ship- 
ments Made Simple,” from Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Il. 


* * * 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
services—how they are performed 
and how they can best be utilized— 
is the subject of “How the Manage- 
ment Consulting Profession Serves 
Business Enterprise.” The 23-page 
brochure discusses such points as 
management’s changing role, apprais- 
ing and serving the need for man- 
agement consultants, selecting a con- 
sultant, securing best results, and a 
code of ethics for the profession. To 
receive your free copy, write to the 


Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

+ * oa 
EFFECTIVE USES OF DIRECT 


MAIL, particularly as a tool to in- 
crease sales, are described in a 44- 
page booklet entitled “Modern Direct 
Mail.” The publication points out 
ways to avoid the pitfalls in the prep- 
aration and production of direct-mail 
programs that often waste up to 60 
percent of a direct-mail budget. It 
cites case histories of such diverse 
businesses as a dairy, window shade 
manufacturer, insurance company, 
and cement manufacturer. The book- 


let is available free from DMCP 
(Direct Mail, Creation, Production) 
Associates, 1814 Jefferson Ave., To- 


ledo 2, Ohio. 


7 + * 


A HANDY REFERENCE TABLE in 
wall chart form has been published 
for engineers and other executives. 
This chart contains the usual conver- 
sions such as inches to centimeters 
and watts to horsepower as well as 
many others that are difficult to 
locate in reference manuals. Some 
examples of these are atmospheres 
to kilograms per square centimeter, 
centimeters per second to miles per 
hour, microns to meters, and others. 
Free copies are available from Pre- 
cision Equipment Co., 4411E Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


* * 2 


HOW EMPLOYEES CAN USE 
tested public relations techniques for 
themselves and for their employers 
is described in a new 16-page booklet 
for distribution to employees through 
reading rack programs. Entitled 
“Putting Public Relations to Work 
for You,” it translates public rela- 
tions principles into working ideas 
that every employee can use on the 
job and at home. The author is John 
A. Weil of the public relations de- 
partment of Remington Rand. Sample 
copies may be obtained without cost 
from Employee Relations, Inc., Room 
300, 13 E. 53rd St., New York 22, 
New York. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
¢ Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

¢ Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
¢ Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-9 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1,” to 
54”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Useful 


to save you time and dollars 


SUGGESTIONS .. . 
for sound employee relations 


EXPERIENCES... 
of outstanding personnel plans 


IN THE POPULAR 


$15.00 


plus postage 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool 





Here is a really complete guidebook 
for management and personnel execu- 
tives. It presents factual information 
about the tested methods, experiences, 
and practices of companies which have 
established sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The 
numerous exhibits are designed for 
speedy adaptation and you'll find all 
information thoroughly indexed. 


If you would like to put Employee Re- 
lations to the test, Dartnell will be 
pleased to send you a copy for a 10- 
day free trial. Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


¢ 69 sections, fully indexed 

© over 200 charts and exhibits 
e size 5 by 8 inches 

e 1,390 pages, leatherette bound 


10-DAY APPROVAL OFFER 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, II: 


Please send a copy of Employee Re- 
lations Handbook subject to our ap- 
proval. Bill at $15.00, plus postage. 














Name...... tna sa rnin ttle 














NEWBOOKS «executives 


PROGRAMMING BUSINESS COM- 
PUTERS. By Daniel G. McCracken, 
Harold Weiss, and Tsai-Hwa Lee. 
This excellent book fills a gap in the 
literature of electronic data process- 
ing, being a technical analysis of the 
application of computers to business 
problems yet written for the person 
who may not have a mathematical 
background. 

This is plainly a difficult assignment 
but the authors bring it off. They 
accomplish it by first providing the 
reader with basic introduction (back- 
stopped by an extensive and master- 
ful glossary) and then presenting 
various concepts and techniques in 
readily understandable terms. To do 
so they even invented their own com- 
puter, DATAC, a hypothetical crea- 
tion possessing the features of many 
actual computers. 

The introductory material is pre- 
sented in the first four chapters. 
There, the authors present the basic 
information—the nature of the EDP 
problem, sequential and random- 
access files, flow charting, and com- 
puter characteristics. The next eight 
chapters provide the minimum body 
of facts needed by anyone doing 
programming or coding. Correctly 
pointing out the inadequacy of the 
analogy, they characterize the input 
function of a computer as equivalent 
to the keyboard of a desk calculator. 
They then trace the data provided by 
the input through the arithmetic and 
then control. Using their DATAC, 
which is not a “dream” machine but 
a teaching tool, the authors give a 
brief but helpful explanation of the 
engineering involved. Then, still em- 
ploying DATAC, they explain coding 
—the process of telling a computer 
how to solve data-processing prob- 
lems. 

A section of a program repeated 
with some modification between repe- 
titions is a “loop.” In a very long 
chapter they explain this technique, 
the most typical use of which is made 
in preparing payrolls. This most im- 
portant concept in coding is explained 
with much clarity. “It is sheer folly,” 
the authors point out, “to overlook 
the problems of time and cost and 
programming complexity imposed by 
the volume of input and output 
usually required.” In their chapter 
on input and output, they illustrate 
the various sources of input data and 
the various means of expressing out- 
put, This is carried along in the next 
chapter on input and output pro- 
gramming, supported by an auxiliary 
chapter dealing with verifying pro- 
gram accuracy. 








Subsequent chapters treat mag- 
netic tape programming, machine- 
aided coding, sorting, economizing, 
and estimating computer time, rerun 
techniques, random and nonrandom 
memories, steps in planning and ac- 
counting, auditing and data protec- 
tion. A..glossary, already recom- 
mended, ‘and a lengthy bibliography 
complete the book. If war is too im- 
portant to leave to generals, elec- 
tronic data processing is too signi- 
ficant to leave to the engineers and 
specialists. This book will do much 
to widen the understanding of EDP 
and hence the uses to which it is put 
and the companies who use it. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 510 pp. $10.25. 

C.F.J. 


CREATIVITY AND ITS CULTIVA- 
TION. Edited by Harold H. Anderson. 
So many self-serving charlatans have 
been selling sure ways to be creative 
that the subject has become smirched 
and suspect. This book is a refreshing 
departure from quackery, promising 
less but providing more. It consists 
of papers by 15 distinguished writers 
—representing psychology, architec- 
ture, chemistry, education, anthro- 
pology—in which they suggest how 
the quality of creative power can be 
increased. Happily, the bells of brain- 
storming don’t tinkle. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. $5.00. N.Vanr.B. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS. 
By J. H. Menning and C. W. Wilkin- 
son. This is a revised edition of an ex- 
cellent textbook on _ business-letter 
writing, first published in 1955. This 
new edition includes extensive re- 
vision of the problems which the stu- 
dent is asked to solve in connection 
with the subject matter of each chap- 
ter. The appendixes have been ex- 
panded, and a new chapter on good- 
will letters has been added. 

Good grammatical structure is not 
overlooked, but the main emphasis is 
on achieving the effect the writer 
wants to achieve. In other words, the 
spirit of the thing is what counts, 
more than how the words are strung 
together. The authors have put dif- 
ferent kinds of letters under separate 
chapter headings. Sales letters, for 
example, are dealt with apart from 
orders and acknowledgments; collec- 
tion letters have their place; and so 
do employment letters, replies to in- 
quiries, report writing, and the rest. 

Another new feature of this edition 
is an appendix which discusses in de- 
tail the legal aspects of letter writing, 
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buying and selling by mail, rights of 
publication, collection letters, and the 
circumstances under which a letter 
writer may be charged with libel for 
publication of defamatory statements. 

Primarily a textbook for use in 
business schools and colleges, this 
work will also serve the businessman 
who is anxious to improve his letter- 
writing ability on his own time. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill. 613 pp. $8.10. c.M.W. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET AND ITS MEANING TO THE 
UNITED STATES. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Few 
events since the end of the Second 
World War have aroused greater 
interest in world-trade circles than 
the establishment of the six-nation 
European Common Market. The sub- 
ject has been widely discussed at 
meetings and conventions of the many 
foreign-trade clubs and associations 
in the United States, where the ques- 
tion of the effect of the ECM on 
U. S. interests has been debated. 
The new CED publication examines 
both sides of the question, with spe- 
cial attention to the danger that this 
market may become so highly pro- 
tected as to affect U. S. foreign trade 
adversely. Full details of the struc- 
ture of the ECM are given, and a 
careful examination of U. S. com- 
mercial policy in relation to the new 
market is presented. The report was 
prepared under the chairmanship of 
T. V. Houser, former chairman of the 


board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 152 pp. 
$4.75. SF 


Briefly Noted 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES. 
Edited by Victor Lazzaro. Nineteen 
authorities pool their experience in 
this timely and practical view of sys- 
tems and procedures. Each of these 
experts covers in step-by-step fashion 
the treatment of theory as it is ap- 
plied to his area of specialization. 

Topics covered range from organiz- 
ing a systems and procedures depart- 
ment, systems charting, work meas- 
urement and simplification, forms 
control and records management 
through use of company manuals, 
budgets and cost control, electronic 
equipment, management research, 
and selecting and training systems 
men. 

Specialists in the field—account- 
ants, office managers, educators, any- 
one interested in systems work—will 
find this to be a good guide covering 
all phases of the field. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 464 pp. 
$10.00. 


* * * 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and business subjects, etc. New authors wel- 
comed, Send for free booklet AB. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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FREE! How to 


DEVELOP A BETTER 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 
PROGRAM 


This 8-page report by a pioneer in the 
field—Robert N. McMurry, Ph.D.—plus a 
sample set of 24 personnel forms is yours 
for the asking. Just write on your letter- 
head to 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 














Sales Training Films 








XXX HH 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm. SOUND MOVIE 


This new half-hour film is ded- 
icoted to one proposition— 
“in the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 
inability to close. It's the in- 
ability to begin.” 


The picture demonstrates cer- 
tain skills any salesman con 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the sales- 
man who is slow about go- 
ing ofter new business. 





Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


DARTNELL 








1801 Leland Ave. ° Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Sitzstrike”’ 


The first six weeks of the steel strike resembled 
nothing so much as that period of quiet in Europe 
that followed the declarations of World War II. 
Top representatives of the steel industry and the 
union often didn’t consider the negotiation meet- 
ings worth while enough to attend. 

But unlike the sitzkrieg in Europe in 1939 and 
1940, this phase of the steel strike inflicted casual- 
ties. The companies and the steelworkers lost 
millions of dollars a day. (It is idle to observe that 
it will be a long, long time before the workers earn 
this back through increased pay.) Painful injuries 
were also inflicted on noncombatants—on rail- 
roads, which lost $40 million a week; on the 38,000 
railroad workers who were laid off; on the 60,000 
in other industries, who also were laid off; on re- 
tailers in steel and coal-mining regions, who 
suffered through the diminished incomes of their 
customers. This was no “phony war’ to them. 

Has the generalship in this strike been weak? 
David McDonald, who once aspired to a career in 
Hollywood, clearly lacks the force and deftness of 
Philip Murray, to say nothing of Reuther’s shrewd- 
ness or (heaven forbid!) Hoffa’s toughness. And 
the steel negotiators had no one with the sure hand 
and background of Ben Fairless, who really knows 
what it is to tap a heat and step lively in a blooming 
mill. Yet good, even great generals were needed 
because the strike involves the most explosive area 
of industrial relations and the one hardest to 
bargain about: management’s right to change 
local work rules to promote efficiency. 

This, the real issue, is not something for second- 
stringers to grapple with. Nor should lawyers and 
the legal mentality play a commanding role. The 
most disturbing quality of the opening campaign 
of the strike was that rank-and-file unionists 
lacked any meaningful voice at the bargaining 
table and that negoti=tors preferred Fabian tactics 
though noncomb:.:.ants suffered. 


Supervisory Duffers 


What the business world needs much more than 
a good 5-cent cigar is more and better supervision 
in the office, in the shop, and in the field-sales 
organization. You can count on two hands the 
number of companies that are doing a praise- 
worthy job of training supervisors. The others say 
they can’t afford it. Rubbish! You pay for good 
supervision whether you have it or not, and you 
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pay more if you don’t have it than you do if you do. 
A training program isn’t an end or the end, it 
is the means and the beginning. Golf lessons from 
a pro won’t do much for your game unless you go 
out afterwards and hit 10,000 balls; but to break 
80 consistently, most golfers have to take lessons 
consistently. How many supervisors are there in 
your organization who can’t even break 120? 


Days Numbered 


Sumner G. Whittier, administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, has started a campaign throughout his 
agency to have letters written in simple English, 
rather than bureaucraticese. The campaign began 
with himself, and he has been taking special pains 
with his letters. Just the other day he received 
this reply to one of them: 

“Your letter is so clear that I fear your days in 
Government will be short-lived.” 


White-Collar Illusions 


The man behind the desk may buy the idea that 
he is underpaid—most of us think we are—but 
just why the man at a desk should have privileges 
not enjoyed by the craftsman at the bench is hard 
to understand. Yet, this old class idea lingers. As 
we see it, all employees in a business should be 
treated alike—the same number of paid holidays, 
the same working hours, the same vacations, the 
opportunity for advancement. Just because an em- 
ployee wears a white collar at work instead of 
overalls does not set him apart and make him a 
privileged worker. 


A Fishy Analogy 


This yarn may sooth, even amuse, those who 
seek to understand why the prices of some common 
stocks are so high their annual dividends represent 
a return of less than a quarter of a percent. 

A man who had bought a carload of salmon for 
19 cents a can, promptly sold it for 21 cents. The 
carload changed hands in a rapid series of trans- 
actions. Finally the guy who paid 33 cents a can 
went down to the freight yard, had the car opened, 
and tasted a can of his salmon. It was pretty 
terrible-tasting fish and he hurriedly telephoned 
a protest to the man who had sold it to him. 

“You mean you actually tasted the stuff?” the 
seller asked in disbelief. “You fool, you! That 
wasn’t eating salmon, it was trading salmon!” 
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More that’s new 

More that’s profitable 
More reason than ever 
to attend 


1959 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW | 








The largest and most important show of its kind, this year’s 
National Business Show will be of more value and will offer 
more of interest to business executives than ever before. 


Held as usual in the New York Coliseum, the world’s greatest 
showcase, it will present the products and services of hundreds 
of the most progressive companies serving the business com- 
munity. Owners and executives . . . 150,000 of them . . . will 
attend. Why? Because, under one roof, at one time, they can 
find the answers to many vexing business problems. They will 
learn of the latest in business communication techniques, see 
new reproduction equipment and methods, find new ways to 
improve their business management operations. 


Plan now to attend the 
1959 National Business Show 


+ O L | S E U M Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


October 19 through 23, 1-10 p.m. daily 


For information, telephone OX ford 7-7142 or write 
National Business Show, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Now dual printing is combined with fully automatic 
accounting! With Burroughs new smartly styled F-5000 
Dual Printing Accounting Machine, there are no extra 
operator decisions to make and no extra keys to punch. 
The machine prints identical figures—simultaneously 
—on two Original records. Balances are automatic 
without key depression. And you get far greater 
flexibility to’ help you handle more accounting jobs 
faster. Here’s why: 


NEW SPEED: Faster printing time speeds machine 
operation, which is 100% automatic. 33-1/3% reduc- 
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tion of posting cycle shrinks work time considerably. 
NEW FLEXIBILITY: Dual printing is applicable to a 
wide range of jobs. Programming capacity is increased 
up to 100%. Memory capacity is fully utilized. 


Weigh these merits, together with the F-5000’s key- 
board input and 252 digit memory, against your 
accounting jobs—payables, receivables, payroll, ledger 
statement with distribution, and utility billing, to name 
just a few. For full details just phone our nearby branch 
office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 








